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Physical Education 








The Rand M¢Nally 


Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 


was created. 


TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO... 


TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a mul- 
titude of maps and striking pictures in both black-and-white and in color, pleas- 
ant and interesting style for easy reading —these are only a few of the features 
designed so that you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) 

AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) 

MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) 

WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 

BEYOND OUR BORDERS (Canada and Latin America) 
BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
WORKSHOP 

TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 
WALL MAPS AND GLOBES 
FILMSTRIPS 

ATLAS are all part of the Program. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a trained professional educational consultant. 
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| In this issue... 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY It seems entirely safe to say that 








more apparent it becomes that phys- 


| the more we learn about the growth 

| and development of children, the 

bd bd ical education is an indispensable 

element in modernday education. 

Vaughn L. Hall, “Physical Educa- 

tion—Why Children Need It,” p. 8. 

Certainly the school can take only 

THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION VOLUME XXXIX, NUMBER 5 | limited responsibility for meeting 


the activity needs of children. It has 
been estimated that children of ele- 
mentary school age should have from 
| four to five hours of activity every 

day and this includes week-ends and 
vacations. The school can, however, 
| 
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IT’S NOT 


REALLY HARD 


TO FIGURE 


when you understand the signs 





and they all point to the fact that 


children from grades | to 8 love 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 


Gunderson Hollister 


Randall 


Urbancek Wren Wrightstone 


Here are texts that capture and hold interest while providing the solid foundation 


in arithmetic that every child needs. The series includes: Texts, Workbooks, 


Teacher's Editions, Correlated Filmstrips, and Manipulative Materials. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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More than Play 


In the minds of:some adults, physical education is a long way to say “recess” or “play 
) period.” Although termed “education,” it is not always recognized as such. Physical edu- 

cation is sometimes thought of only as a good way for children to let off steam or as a 
convenient scheduling device for freeing some classroom teachers for a few minutes 
during the day. 

While it is obviously desirable to give young children a chance to exercise and move 
about freely during the school day and, if possible, to free their teachers for a few min- 
utes, these are not the primary reasons for physical education. A good physical education 
program provides for the planned development of physical skilis; it stimulates positive atti- 


i tudes toward physical activity; and it prepares children for more effective, rewarding use 
| of their leisure time. These are vitally important goals. Their achievement should not be 

) left to a casual hit-or-miss program. There are too many people who can enjoy sports 
} only as spectators, and too many people who think like the wit who quipped, “Whenever 
; I feel like exercise, I lie down until the feeling passes.” 


We hope that this issue will be helpful to vou in planning increasingly successful 
} programs of physical education. 
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To understand 
and to be undersiecd... 


WINSTO 


COMMUNICATION 





PROGRAM 





Winston Basic Readers 


including 


Winston American English 





Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows and a 
team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and the language 
arts specifically planned and developed to help the learner more 
quickly attain the skill of communicating effectively with others. 


The new program consists of two series of textbooks, 
Winston Basic Readers and Winston American English, jointly authored 








so that each phase of instruction in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening augments the other... 
... Yet each series may be used independently of the other! 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 
comprise the first totally new reading 
system based on the premise that the 
best learning takes place in a reading- 
thinking situation. 


This new series employs the modified 


basic reader approach and consists of 


stories especially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. System- 
atic and sequentially organized study- 
books as well as carefully planned 
teachers editions complement this new 
concept in the teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated series of 
communication arts and skills. Oral 
and written composition, talking and 
listening, reading, literature, dramatics, 
spelling, and handwriting are taught 


within a single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts and skills 
into a functionally associated series 
has long been the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. Now it has been done for 


them in Winston American English. 


For complete information on this new educational concept, write Dept. NEP. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvc aia 
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What a surprise! My first thought when I opened 
the package was that you had a new book just off 
the press. .. . And then I started looking at all the 
pictures and realized that this is our yearbook. I think 
it is beautiful—certainly one that all principals need 
and I will use it with our faculty and community 
people. Also I'll see that our superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent of buildings have a copy of 
this. Need one for my county judge. I certainly 
forget quick—how much does a yearbook sell. for? 


Elouise W. Fry 
Nashville, Tennessee 


I trust that even though I am no longer an elemen- 
tary school principal I may be allowed to join the 
national association as an associate member. My 
heart, loyalty and main interests will always be with 
the elementary school principals. 


Mildred K. Barrows 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Congratulations (on the April 1959 issue of The 
National Elementary Principal)! 1 hope every one 
of our principals will recognize the role that art 
plays today. I hope that the creative stress will not 
die as the “whole” child has died. 


Ruth Elise Halvorsen 
Portland, Oregon 


Just a note to let you know how much I appre- 
ciated the latest National Elementary Principal pub- 
lication entitled Elementary School Buildings—De- 
sign for Learning. 

When I first looked at the book, I felt it would 
be more appropriate for the superintendent’s infor- 
mation in the building program, but after reading 
the book, I find it very good in re-evaluating the 
uses of existing buildings. 

Monte K. McBride 


Fullerton, California 
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NEW FINDINGS in the 


science of SPEECH SOUNDS 


form the basis of the 
instruction in this 


outstanding series... 


BUILDING 
SPELLING POWER 


Hanna and Hanna 


Grades 2-8 


Only Building Spelling 
Power of all series 
incorporates the 
Hanna-Moore Study on 
the relative regularity 
of the spellings of 


speech sounds. 


balanced program 


effective use 
of visual aids 


consistent lesson 
plans 
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From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ i?) 





Science for elementary school children? You'll find more of it wi 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar sysiem and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage— meaningfully inter- 
relatec —that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 














Write for the new free teaching aid, “Exp ts in Atomic Energy.” 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 376- MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPUCIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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MTEXT to the instinct to survive, the urge to porta 
play is the strongest drive in the life of the when 

*- elementary schoo! child. When a choice be- energ 
comes necessary, he wi!! miss meals or sleep, re- on al 
sort to deceit and falsehood, and finally openly or re 
rebel to gain the chance to play. When left to Many 
~~ A « « 

himself, the elementary school youngster 2’most Gerst 
always seeks companions and together t! of e 
choose to engage in “big muscle activities.” This ee ment 


is physical education. 

Physical education has elwavs existed in some , 
form in all human societies. At different times. in . sande 
various places, people’s motives have influenced 7 
this program. Cyrus of Persia and Elitler of Ger- 


many used it to enhance the military power an: 


prestige of their countries. Swedish and Danish 





systems of physical education emphasized hea!th ae 


values. The early American prozvrams of physi- 


> 4 COWS 
cal education were borrowed from Europe, but occu 
eradually changed to reflect the American cul- virl— 
ture. During and after the industrial revolution, i 


1 e Int . “Ee ae i ay 
the problem of leisure time created by the in- Urb: 
. - . * . , 7 - , 
vention of laborsaving devices led to another socia 
motive—educating for leisure-time pursuits. tatio 


In modern times, the worth of physical educa- 


iris 
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quer 
Vaughn L. Hall is Director of Health, Physical FE.du- Be 
cation and Recreation, State Department of Public In- oe 
struction, Salt Lake City, Utah. ~ 
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proposition that mat is a unified organism. It is 
left almost unfettered by the medieval concepts 
of asceticism, scholasticism, and puritanism. To- 
day, physical education’s greatest value is seen in 


] of : ~ ows re} 
the contribution it can make to the total growth, 
development, and adjustment of all children. 


4a basic hieans OF Dei ecopmen. 
When children participate in activities, they 
bal- 


hopping 


ying, skipping 


] ‘ , , 

J > rt > rer SD 
’ hanoine 1ovdoing inv yive a only the 
ancing, hanging, GOaging mVvoive No. Oni he 
ane ig, SY a e. Cees, a 
“bio muscles” but the entire nervous system ana 


t 
all other components of the body, including per- 
ceptive organs and the mental processes of rea- 
: 
sonin oO, 
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Many 


being associated With the 


jucgment, etc. 
physical education as 
i . 


peopie Think Oj 
A A 


- ‘ ed 
junior ana senior hnign 
schools. if Tals Observation De only partially true, 
it suggests a we akn ess W hich is of oereat concern. 


it is the early years of the child’s lite 





which are the most crucial. These are the 1m- 


portant developmental and skill-learning years 
I } 
when children are possessed of the abundant 


. . a ascol 1 rhe 
energy, curiosity, and drives W hich ht xi THeNn 
on ang on to new experiences ana tl ie pl ractice 

a . 2 o . 
or repetition required ror mastery Of themscives, 
i i e 
} $ rr » or } , 
Many peopie are Deginni ing tO recognize and un- 
Peeing oe ne at th 
aerstand that one or tT 


Cc oreatest untap} ped sources 
| 


of eaucation ior tota development of the ele- 


mentary schooi child is phy sical education. 


An Additional Need and Challenge 


Time was when oreanized physical education 
required less attention than it does today. Piay 


° ° . ° 7 *} y° 
Was a natural thine in connection with Gally iiv- 
” 


10” chores were the rule. 
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Carrying wood and water, chasing the sheep and 
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cows, Or riding a horse or pony—once comimon 

occurrences in the ire oF 
ae we 

vanishea trom tne scene, 


oiri—have largely 
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i OGAY, poy Go iess strenuous pe WOrk. 


Urbanization, technological advances, chang red 


social conditions, and improvement 1n transpor- 


tation and communication often leave boys and 
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ylessing. Modernday youngsters are too ftre- 

quently found riding instead of walking, watch- 

ing instead of participating, giving more time 
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American boy or 


ims robbed of activities that once were tneir 
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dikak Glinwe cot CO Secentary occupations than to 
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those which involve muscular effort, and being 


enticed: to believe that intellectual endeavor is 


superior to that which involves the total individ- 


ual. indeed, our wonderful age of mechanical 


Wizardry, gadgetry, and automation presents a 
challenge without precedent. 
There are many thoughtful persons who sin- 


cerely believe that there is a relationship between 


the lack of consistent “bie muscle activity” and 


the apparent increase in certain degenerative dis- 
eases, bad posture, di gestive disturbances, cardio- 


difficulties, mental breakdown, endo- 


> Weer ama eha lars -_ + ee: - 
crine upset, and the lack of bodily streneth and 
endurance. Whatever the actual causes and de- 


gree of relationship of physical participation to 
- * A 
these problems, there is any 


: ‘ 7 . 
gest that ciementarv schools should pian and 


le evidence to sug- 


organize physical ecucation programs to meet 
the needs of children. It is no long ger aq uestion 
of “Shall we?” but rather “Te must!” Th crefore, 
How well?” 


Much attention has been 


it is really question of * 
focused on these 
problems through the personal interest of the 
President of the United States. The creation of 


t..c President’s Council on Youth Fitness has done 


mucn to en i} ) 





the special need— 
for all agencies and interests in An 


yhasize the need 

lerica to pro- 
mote organized programs to replace and re- 
plenish the natural o portunities for physical 
education so conspicuously missing in our mod- 


erm sociery. 
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Vdjectives of Piysical Aducation 
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Ane result I 


ts of activities in relation to the needs 
of children are the source from which we must 
choose our objectives in education. It seems en- 
tirely safe to say that the more we learn about 
the growth and development of children, the 
more apparent it becomes that physical educa- 
tion is an indispensable element in modernday 
education. 
Seldom, if ever, does anvone question the con- 


nysicai eaucation to organic Hit- 
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nese eatin pumeets aad tensed: “Step eee 
ness, normai growta, ana heaith. i hrougn bis 
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muscie activivies, neaitTn»y Chiaren ODuuid organic 
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power. a hese benei Ats are noticeab] f associated 
with the systems of circulation, 


tricion, 


respiration, nu- 
heat regulation, and elimination. Few, if 
any, school situations provide better motivation 
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WARREN R. EVANS 





ANY parents, high school and college coaches, 
as well as sportswriters seem to assume that 
the best way to develop good basketball 

players is to start boys playing basketball in the 
elementary school. I ‘do not believe this is true. 
And if the development of star athletes were a 
major aim of our elementary school physical edu- 
cation program, this would not be the best way 
to do it. 

Let us look at what might happen if we started 
developing basketball teams in the fourth grade. 
Joe Palino is a small, very mature boy for his age 
whose parents are from southern Europe. He has 
quick reactiom time and can run fast. Howard 
Stevenson is big, not very mature for his age, 
and his ancestors were from nothern Europe. He 
is not quick and cannot run as fast as most of the 
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boys and girls in his class. Joe will probably make 
the team and be the star while Howard will fall 
all over his own feet, never make a basket, and 
end up thinking basketball is not for him. In fact 
if the experience is distasteful enough, he may 
never play basketball again if he can help it. 

Six years later, Howard, the slow maturer, has 
caught up to Joe in maturity, is six-four and 
weighs 185 pounds. Joe is still quick but is five- 
seven and one forty-five. Howard now can run 
faster than Joe, can dunk a basketball and block 
almost any shot Joe can get off. He is on the way 
to being one of the best players in the state. if 
he had been discouraged from playing basketball 
in the fourth grade, the team would have missed 
a really fine athlete. 

I am sure that an elementary school program 
which meets the needs of all children at their 
own level of maturity is also the best program to 
develop athletic ability. Programs must provide 

"7 


/ 


a wide range of activities based on the growth and 
development needs of the children and admin- 
istered by people who know something about the 
growth and development of children. 

Many programs for children, such as Little 
League Baseball, Midget Football, and Biddy 
Basketball, are not the type of programs which 
meet the needs of most children of elementary 
school age or develop the best baseball, football, 
and basketball players. 


Physical Efficiency and Organic Vigor 


All children need a lot of vigorous physical ac- 
tivity to develop their body functions to the op- 
timum level. Exercise increases organic power 
and functional efficiency. An elementary schoo] 
physical education program must aim to develop 
organic vigor, muscular strength, phy sical en- 
durance, good body mechanics and control, flexi- 
bility, agility, and general physical coordination 
for all children. 

In our present machine-age society dominated 
by the automobile and TV, we are all in danger 
of becoming a nation of physically unfit people. 
There is a lot of evidence to indicate that our 
children, though large and well fed, do not meas- 
ure up to the children of other countries in en- 
durance, flexibility, muscular strength, and‘other 
areas of physical fitness. As we continue to pro- 
vide more and more machines to do the work of 
our muscles, we need to increase greatly our pro- 
grams of physical fitness. 


Physical Skills 


In order to develop athletic ability to the maxi- 
mum, a program must develop phy sical skills in 
all children. These skills might be classified as 1) 
locomotor and related skills such as running, 
walking, jumping, skipping, sliding, climbing, 
hanging, galloping, lifting, carrying, pushing, 
pulling, and landing as well as 2) game skills such 
as tossing, dodging, stopping, throwing, catch- 
ing, kicking, guarding, punting, starting and 
striking. 

Let us consider some of the factors which are 
important in learning motor skills. As in other 
learning situations, the readiness factor is vital to 
the effective learning of physical skills. The dif- 
ficulty level of an activity must not be above the 
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ability level of the individual child if effective 
learning is to take place. We must not introduce 
children to activities which are more complex 
and difficult than their coordination or muscular 
strength are ready to handle successfully. Learn- 
ing takes place very slowly or not at ‘all when 
young children are introduced to activities for 
which they are neither psychologically nor phys- 
iologically ready. 

Another important learning factor is motiva- 
tion. Fortunately for teachers of physical educa- 
tion, most activities in the physical education 
program are self-motivating for a great number 
of children. At least most children seem to en- 
joy learning to play softball more than to do 
problems in arithmetic. Motivation, nevertheless, 
is a factor in developing the best climate for the 
learning of physical skills. Anyone who has tried 
to get sixth-grade boys interested in learning to 
dance has probably met a motivation problem! 

Goals are also important as a factor in learn- 
ing skills of a physical nature. Children need to 
know what they are trving to accomplish and 
why they are learning the skill with which they 
are involved. It is important that the goal be w ell 
defined and carefully explained if the learning 
situation is to be most effective. 

It is also vital to consider the relationship be- 
tween satisfaction in accomplishment and learn- 
ing. Success gives satisfaction and failure gives 
dissatisfaction. It is important to keep the activ- 
ities and goals within the limits of the student’s 
~~ so ‘that he gains satisfaction and continues 

» learn. Failure destroys incentive and inter- 
ri with or completely stops learning. 

Another obvious factor is the problem of indi- 
vidual differences. These differences are just as 
great in the field of physical skills as in academic 
skills and the teacher must be aware of the great 
span of variation in each group of children. 

Elementary school teachers will note that the 
factors mentioned above are also important in 
other learning situations. They app!y to learn- 
ing to read as well as to learning to throw a ball. 
The principles of learning apply to all learning. 


Socially Desirable Behavior 


An athlete, to be successful, must also de- 
velop socially desirable patterns of behavior such 
as personal responsibility, self-direction, good 
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sportsmanship, followership, leadership, creative 
ability, cooperation, group consciousness, group 
responsibility, and tolerance. Good physical edu- 
cation programs will work toward the develop- 
ment of these patterns of behavior. 

It is important to know something about 
growth and development patterns of children 
when evaluating your program for these social 
behavior traits. For example, we should not ex- 
pect second-grade children to cooperate in a team 


situation. They are just not mature enough at 
this age to sacrifice individual action for team 
success. 


A player on a high school football team who 
continues to violate the rules and incur penalties 
against his team may be a definite liability, re- 
gardless of his physical ability. 


Based on Children’s Needs 


[he real key to the dev elopment of athletic 
ability is the dev elopment of a program which is 
broad enough to meet the needs of all children; 
includes activities to dev elop physical efficiency 
and organic vigor, physical skills, and socially 
desirable behavior: and, above all, is suited to the 
maturity level of the students. 

You need to start with large muscle activities 
and gradually move toward activities which re- 
quire skill in the use of small muscles. For ex- 
ample, | arge playground balls should be used for 
primary children; they should not be expected 
to be skilled in handling softballs. 

The younger elementary children are not ready 
for complex team games. A second grader will 
usually play dodge ball poorly because he will 
not pass to a teammate but will insist on doing it 
himself. 

The program must be based on the character- 
istics and needs of the children. Some examples of 
the needs of primary children are: 


e Concern for individual rather than group 
performance 

e Strong dramatic interest 

e A real urge for action 

e Need for large muscle activities. 


Based on these and other needs of children of 
the first three grades, we can then list some of 
the skills which we might teach effectively in 
these grades. 
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e Jumping with both feet together 
Catching and throwing large balls 
Skipping 

Running to a mark and back 
Ability to do several singing games 


Ability to perform a number of simple stunts 
Skill in climbing on a jungle gym. 


Some of the needs of upper-grade children are: 


e Continued urge for action 

e Increased skill in use of small muscles and 
in general coordination 
Great desire for group approval 

e Need for wide variety of activities. 


Based on these needs, upper-grade children 


can then be expected to: 


Catch and throw small balls 

Handle large balls well 

Control and dribble a soccer ball 

Play team games effectively 

Do many folk and square dances 

Know the rules of a number of team games 


Know how to swim 
@ Chin at least three times. 


For Example 


The following is a good example of a program, 
based on the growth and development needs of 
children, w hich dev elops athletic ability in the 
area of basketball. It is taken from Phy sical Edu- 
cation for Children of Elementary School Age, 
a report of the National Conference on Physical 
Education for Children of Elementary School 
Age. The DESP was one of the fifteen sponsor- 
ing organizations of this conference. 

Basketball as played by adults is not suitable 
for young elementary school children; however, 
some of the skills and simplified forms of the 
game may be adopted for their use. The follow- 
ing progression serves to illustrate. 


Development of Basketball Skills 
Through Games Geared to Children’s Maturity 








Game Kind of 
Skills Situations Equipment 
Earty CHILDHOOD 
Bouncing O'Leary 8.” rubber 
Individual ball ball 


bouncing 








Throwing and 
catching 
Running or 
dodging 


Stopping and 
starting 


Jumping 


Ball handling 
Overhand 
throwing 


Passing (bounce 
or chest) 


Pivoting and 
guarding 


Techniques of 
game organi- 
zation 


Team Play 


Shooting 


Techniques 
in a game 
situation 


Techniques in 
a game situa- 
tion 


Passing, jhiv- 
oting, shgot- 
ing and guard- 
ing 


Officiating 
in modified 
rules of games 


Ring Call Ball 


8'2” rubber 


Teacher Ball ball or 
Hill Dill smaller if 
Black Tom child pre- 
Cat and Rat fers 

Maze tag 

Statues 

Relays 


Running to a point 


Jump the Shot 
Jack Be Nimble 
Jump Jim Crow 


Hot Ball 
Center Base 


Mippie CxtLpHoop 


84” rubber 
ball 





Conclusions 


If we take a good look at the growth and de- 
velopment patterns of children, we can only con- 
clude that a well-rounded program which meets 
the needs of all children at their individual ma- 
turity levels not only is the best program for the 
mass of children, but also is the program which 
will develop athletic ability among the high- 
ability group who will be our varsity athletes in 
high school and college. Starting complex team 
activities or difficult skills at a grade level when 
children are not sufficiently mature and lack abil- 
ity to attain success is a deterrent to the develop- 
ment of athletic ability in most children. This is 
especially true of the slow maturers who are the 
ones who will grow into the largest adults and 
potentially the best athletes in many of our most 
popular games. 
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Relays Soccer ball 

Pass and Change or volley 
ball 

Circle Soccer ball 

Pole Ball or volley 

Line Dodge Bail ball 

Dodge Ball 

Pin Basketball Soccer ball 

Captain Ball or volley 
ball 

One Goal Basket- Soccer ball 

ball or volley 

Captain Ball ball 

Nine Court Bas- 

ketball 

Six Court Basket- 

ball 

Basketball Junior 

Captain Basketball Basketball 

Twenty-One 

Free Throw 

End Ball 

Captain Basketball = Junior 
Basketball 

Later CHILDHOOD 

Nine Court Basket- Basketball 

ball 

Six Court Basketball 

Side-line Basketball 

Three Man Basketball 

Earty ADOLESCENCE 

Circle Pass Drills Basketball! 


Keep Away and Drills 
Shooting for basket 

in all kinds of line 
formations with 
guarding drills 
Basketball for boys Basketball 
Basketball for girls 
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IVAL F. NEWHARD 


E, as educators, are all well aware of the tur- 

moil, unrest, and rapid changes in our way of 

life during the past decade. The birth rate 
explosion, the anxiety of living in a cold war with 
the resulting pressures it has placed on our school 
curriculum, the effect of automation, and the 
widespread use of mass media for communica- 
tion have been disturbing and, in many instances, 
have resulted in “crash programs” which have 
been shortsighted in terms of what we know 
about child dev elopment. In the elementary 
school we need to strive for excellence in read- 
ing, mathematics, and science, but let us not for- 
get the other areas of development which are 
also a part of the basis for complete growth. 


Not “Time for Play” 


The “time for play” concept of physical edu- 
cation has gone by the boards in the up-to-date 
elementary school as surely as has the rigid au- 
thoritarian concept of classroom control. I do 
not wish to imply that control or play are un- 
necessary, but we must think of physical educa- 
tion as more than a cure for poor classroom cli- 
mate. We must accept it as an integral part of 
our elementary school program with its own 
unique and important contribution to the edu- 
cative process. 


Ival F. Newhard is Principal of the John Marshall 
School, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Children need specific instruction in the basic 
physical skills which are so important to mental, 
social, and emotional growth. It has been found 
that children possessing greater motor skills have 
fewer fears, meet new motor situations with more 

ease, have a greater feeling of adequacy, and en- 
joy more satisfying relations with others. 

Playground area, equipment, staff, and build- 
ing facilities for an adequate physical education 
program in the elementary school vary greatly 
throughout the country and usually w ithin any 
one school system. As directors of learning, we 
need to create with our teachers a strong modern 
instructional program in physica! education 
adapted to the best use of facilities available. This 
program, like that in other areas such as reading, 
should work toward definite goals for each grade 
level. The development of motor skills and phy si- 

cal fitness should be adapted to the age of the 
child. 

The elementary school principal is the key 
person in organizing a well-rounded curriculum 
which, with other content, should provide for 
regularly scheduled classes in physical education 
attended by all pupils. He must understand the 
contribution which physical education can make 
to a well-balanced program and help place it in its 
proper perspective with relation to the entire 
school program. 

The structure of the organization which pro- 
vides for physical education will v ary from school 
to school but will be greatly influenced by the 
following factors: 1) size of school in terms of 
number of pupils and grades included; 2) avail- 
ability of outdoor area suitable for classes; 3) re- 
strictions of weather on use of outdoor area in 
different parts of the country; 4) personnel avail- 
able to staff the program; 5) building facilities 
and equipment available. 


Young Children Need Their Share 


In far too many instances, the larger school 
with more grades tends to crowd out physical 
education for the younger children in the lower 
grades. This has been caused, perhaps, by our 
“adults come first” attitude which relegates the 
kindergarten and lower grades to a role of “sec- 
ond ratedness.” It may also be the result of over- 


emphasis on athletics as noted in some areas of 


our country. 


tw 
N 


In this regard, I feel that the principal must see 
that the program is in balance and that even the 


“least of these” are given a fair allotment of 
facilities, regardless of the size of the school. Cer- 
tainly the opportunity for big muscle activity 
must not be denied our very young children be- 
cause of an overcrowded or large ‘school. 


Use of Specialists 


In some schools with adequate gymnasium and 
outdoor facilities, highly organized programs are 
in progress in which a physical education special- 
ist does the teaching in all grades. This would be 
the extreme in organizational pattern and surely 
would have advantages in terms of quality of 
program for the teaching of skills. Care would 
need to be used, however, lest it become an iso- 
lated, highly departmentalized, and unrelated 
part of the whole program. The ability of one 
specialist to know and understand the needs of 
many children might be questioned. The advan- 
tages to the classroom teacher in observing his 
children at play and organized game activities 
would be lost. The assumption by the specialist 
of this part of the program would, however, re- 
lieve the classroom teacher for preparation time 
in other areas. 

Of course, the cost of using specialists to con- 
duct the entire program is prohibitive for most 
of our public school systems. 

The other extreme in organization, and not 

necessarily devoid of quality, is that in which 
facilities are limited and help from specialists is 
unavailable. In such instances, the principal and 
his staff need to determine cooperatively the goals 
of each grade and the program to be follow ed in 
meeting these goals. The characteristics and needs 
of children for each age level should be the basis 
for the selection of activities. Most state depart- 
ments of public instruction have suggested pro- 
grams which are helpful. Other aids in develop- 
ing a satisfactory program may be secured from 
state universities, books on phy sical education, 
and most certainly from other school systems. 

Most of the elementary schools in the United 
States fall into an in-between category in which 
the program is neither highly specialized nor 
completely self-contained. An elementary school 
through the sixth grade and of over three hun- 
dren students can have a balanced program in 
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physical education with little help from a special- 
ist. In most instances, the classroom teacher is 
capable as an instructor in physical education 
through the fourth grade. Certainly this should 
be true through the sixth grade for the recess 
part of the progr-m. The pattern of segregation 
of boys and girls starting in the fifth grade, with 
emphasis on instruction by one teacher, seems to 
prevail in areas where this is possible. 


Facilities Needed 


Ideally all schools, unless the climate proves it 
unnecessary, should have a gymnasium facility. 
This can vary from the huge well- -equipped room 
to the small reconverted attic or classroom. Basic- 
ally, children need space for activity which is 

safe and free from obstacles. The multi- -purpose 
room is a popular trend in presentday school plan- 
ning. 

Outdoor classes are desirable whenever weather 
permits. The trend toward larger school sites is 
in keeping with what we know about children. 
In our own city, new school sites are coopera- 
tively planned with our city park department. 
This eliminates the duplication of costly facilities 
and gives us a more completely equipped outdoor 
area. The use of a paved area of blacktopping has 
proved satisfactory as a wet weather playground 
in many places. 

The city schools of Los Angeles have devel- 
oped, in my opinion, an excellent physical educa- 
tion program for the elementary school. Their 
program, with the aid of a cooperative climate, i 
conducted out-of-doors in its entirety. It ona 
vides for a rotating use of outdoor facilities fol- 
lowing a plan worked out cooperatively by stu- 
dents and staff. Few specialists are used in the 
classroom study of activities or in supervising 
the play areas. Other places, I am sure, also use 
outdoor facilities in a highly organized way. 


Scheduling 


An elementary school of goo students in kin- 
dergarten through eighth grade, and this would 
be the maximum size school we should ever have, 
can plan a schedule which will provide two phys- 
ical education classes per week for each group. 
Adequately trained elementary teachers can pro- 
vide the instruction through the fourth grade in 
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this type school. Segregated classes of boys and 
girls, showers, and gym suits for these grades 
may be desired but are not necessary for a good 
program. As a safety factor, rubber-soled gym 
shoes should be used. Two thirty-minute periods 
per week will provide a minimum physical edu- 
cation program. 

Children in grades five through eight have 
reached a stage in development where segrega- 
tion of boys and girls and showers and gym 
suits seem advisable for a good program. The 
noticeable difference in growth and play patterns 
and the more vigorous activity needed dictate this 
segregation. Beginning on this level, a forty-five- 
minute period can be w isely used. Success has 
been experienced i in many schools in occasionally 
organizing a mixed class to whom instruction is 
given in group games and various types of danc- 
ing. 

Segregated classes in grades five through eight 
can be properly taught by a competent elemen- 
tary teacher who has had a part of his training in 
phy sical education and basically understands this 
age child. He should have a sponsor group of his 
own to which he teaches a basic core area in a 
modified, self-contained plan. 


Need for Coordination 


Physical education can be more effective if it 
is not too far removed or unrelated to good class- 
room procedure. The physical education person- 
nel should also be able to give leadership and help 
coordinate the entire school program in this area 
and work in an advisory capacity to those less 
well equipped. It is only natural to assume also 
that those in physical education will give leader- 
ship to any athletic program the school may 
sponsor. 

There is need for a physical education special- 
ist in a school system of over five thousand stu- 
dents to help keep the staff on the growing edge 
of progress which research has pointed out to us. 
This specialist, with the aid of helping teachers in 
larger systems, can give leadership in the develop- 
ment of a quality program. Continuous curricu- 
lum revision, in-service classes, and demonstra- 
tions should be provided for those teachers who 
need help. The staff should work cooperatively 
in the preparation of evaluation techniques such 
as physical fitness tests. 





In education, as in other professions, there is 
always the danger of delegating every task to the 
specialist. This danger is especially prevalent in 


the elementary school as we come under the 
pressures of higher education. The specialist 
should be skilled in helping the classroom teacher 
realize his full potential in creatively teaching 
physical education. Many very fine teachers have 
been handicapped or blocked in this area because 
of the fear which they have attached to it as a 
result of overcomplicated equipment and descrip- 
tions. All of us have proudly witnessed skilled 
primary teachers conduct good classes in physical 
education when they have been encouraged to 
do so and have felt free to use the gym. How 
many of us, as administrators, would recoil at the 
idea of teaching a class in physical education if 
we were made to feel that this was a task at which 
we could never be but second rate? 


Recess—An Educational Experience 


Our presentday society, with its variety of 
automatic devices and particularly the increased 
use of the automobile, has practically eliminated 
the need for children to use and develop their 
physical facilities. With this decreased physical 
activity and the loss of muscle tone, children are 
more restless and more lethargic. 

Many of our school programs have failed to 
prov ide short periods of vigorous activity in the 
form of a recess program to take care of this 
need. In a modified self-contained program, the 
homeroom teacher’s schedule should have enough 
flexibility to provide an outdoor recess period at 
least daily as he senses the need and as the weather 
permits. On days of inclement weather, or when 
time won't permit, classroom exercises or ac- 
tivities provide the break which leads to more ef- 
ficient learning. Depending on the age of the 
group, each room needs a minimum of play- 
ground equipment for group games—bats and 
balls and jumping ropes for individual play. 
Equipment for more quiet indoor play is also 
necessary. Recess should be an educational ex- 
perience, a laboratory period in which children 
practice those motor ‘skills and physical activities 
which they have learned in the physical education 
period. Recess activities should be largely pupil- 
planned with teacher guidance rather than teacher 
domination. 
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Intramural Programs 


In addition to the physical education and recess 
period, a well-rounded program will include a 
sound schedule of intramurals. These activities 
serve as a laboratory in which both boys and 
girls may practice the skills they have learned in 
the regular physical education classes. 

Although basketball is, without question, our 
most popular indoor sport and is an excellent 
intramural sports activity, we cannot limit our 
intramural program to this one game. The fol- 
lowing team sports and contests are suggested as 
suitable: basketball, touch football, softball, base- 
ball, track and field events, volleyball, volley ring 
tennis, newcomb, batball, dodge ball—circle, 
court, and elimination, soccer, gym soccer or line 
soccer, end ball, basket end ball, kick baseball, tug 
of war, Indian leg-wrestle, hand wrestle, advan- 
tage wrestle, no-fall wrestle, relays, and free 
throw shooting. 

One of the characteristics of the elementary 
school age boy or girl is his desire to try new 
things. In the intramural sports program we have 
a wonderful opportunity to capitalize on this 
characteristic since we have such a wide variety 
of activities at which children can try their skill. 

When we organize intramural teams, we should 
try to accomplish two things: 1) to have evenly 
matched teams; 2) to have group loy alty within 
the team. 

When teams represent home rooms or sponsor 
rooms, they usually have group loyalty, but they 
are not ev enly matched because of the differences 
in grade level and in age. It would, therefore, 
seem better to have the teams matched evenly by 
choosing in rotation from all grades and then try- 
ing to develop team loyalty after the teams have 
been chosen. The type of tournament best suited 
to team sports in the elementary intramural sports 
program is the round robin where every team 
plays every other team in the league. 


Inter-School Athletics 


An inter-school athletic program for the phys- 
ically gifted boys should also have a place in our 
plans. In reference to such programs Reeder says 
that it is regrettable that the purposes and methods 
of dev eloping champions are still widely used 
and that needs of the large majority of the stu- 
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dents are neglected.’ In brief, too many schools 
emphasize programs of athletics and neglect their 
programs of physical education; like ancient 
Sparta, they cater to the pupils who are physically 
strong and neglect those who are weak. 

Along with the Indianapolis 500-mile race, In- 
diana is known far and wide for its “Hoosier 
Hysteria” in the form of high school basketball. 
The interest generated each year in the state 
tournament has come in for its share of both 
praise and criticism. Like most events of this 
magnitude, there are results of both a positive 
and a negative value. The intent of those in con- 
trol cannot be questioned. There may be instances 
of human fraility which at times lead to ques- 
tionable practices. 

An interesting follow-up study of the athletic 
“feeder” program in South Bend would indicate 
a rather low correlation between those who com- 
pete in elementary school athletics and those who 
make up the high school varsity. It seems that the 
boy who is the most gifted and mature physically 
in the fifth grade is not necessarily as far ad- 
vanced with his peers when he becomes a high 
school senior. This study further reveals that 
those boys who have experienced a sound physi- 
cal education program through their elementary 
school years and have had ample opportunity to 
develop the fundamental skills are the ones who 
perform on the high school teams. 

It must, therefore, become the responsibility 
of the principal to see that elementary school 
athletic programs are kept within reason. We 
must be aware of our responsibility to young 
children and weigh the pressures which we feel 
from our own adult experiences and the well- 
intended but frequently misdirected ideas of adult 
groups, high schools, or colleges. 


Criteria of a Good Program 


The following standards for a physical educa- 
tion balance sheet as reported by Lane may prove 
stimulating to the principal anxious to develop 
such standards in his own school.” 


1. Reeder, Ward G. The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1941. 798 p. 

2. Lane, Robert Hill. The Principal in the Modern Ele- 
mentary School. Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1944. 279 p. 
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“Evidences of a strong program in physical 
education are as follows: 


1. Each teacher is supplied with manuals, teach- 
ing guides, and necessary materials and equip- 
ment. 

2. Yard areas are well marked and well equipped 
and so placed that efficient service is assured. The 
layout of play areas provides easy access on the 
part of the children from their classrooms and to 
sanitary facilities. 

3. Teachers follow a planned, seasonal program 
which parallels the growth cycles of the children. 

4. The program provides a balanced variety of 
we rhythms, and skills. 

. The noon hour affords a variety of organ- 
=~ games on areas clearly marked for the pur- 
pose. 

The program is directed toward the devel- 
opment of qualities of social adjustment, self- 
discipline, courage, sportsmanship, and_ leader- 
ship. 

7 spirit of wholesome fun permeates all 
groups. 


€ 


. Intelligent supervision on the part of teach- 
ers indicates their whole-hearted participation in 
the program. 


Evidences of a weak program in physical edu- 
cation are as follows: 


. Play areas overlap and traffic lines i intercept, 
seit hazards to children and promoting 
— 

. Play equipment is unw isely located, result- 
ing in safety hazards and conflict among play 
6%: 

. Play areas are unmarked, 
necessary disputes among children. 

4. Play equipment is poorly cared for and im- 
properly housed.” 


leading to un- 


Ours is a responsibility not to be taken lightly 
as we look to this task of administering an ade- 
quate physical education program in the elemen- 
tary school. We must believe that the ball can 
do something for Johnny as well as he something 
with it. Let’s see to it that our children no longer 
miss out on the values which physical education 
can contribute to their over-all growth and de- 
velopment in these formative years. 





Whot We Like in 


Most of us think phy sical education is fun—whether we're 6 or 12 years old, 
whether we’re boys or girls. We have some definite ideas, though, about the kind 
of things we like to do and how we do them. We’d like to tell you what we think. 











When we're out-of-doors or in the gym, most of us like— 

.to do things that are exciting and fast: relays, end ball, ———— games. 

. activities where we all get to play a lot of ‘the time; we don’t like to have to 
stand around without getting to do anything. We like alley soccer because 
everybody gets to take’ part at the same time, and in basketball ev eryone gets 
a turn to throw the ball. 

. things that let us show our skill: shooting baskets lets us aim; tumbling shows 
how we can use our bodies. 

.things that help us develop our muscles: line soccer helps your leg muscles; 
monkey bars make your body strong. 

. to do things to music. When we’re older, we think rhythms are kind of dull. 

.to play games with balls: basketball, football, soccer, kickball, softball, circle 
ball, dodge ball. These are our favorites. 


When we're out-of-doors or in the gym, many of us don’t like— 
. rough games. We girls, especially, are a little afraid of football, soccer, kick- 
ball, and sock’em because you can get hurt. Some of us also get dizzy on the 
merry-go-round and monkey bars and fall off the seesaw. 
.. things we can’t do very w ell. It’s no fun to play games you can’t do. 
.. girls stuff (rhythms) if we're boys, things that are boys’ stuff (football) if 
we're girls. T he older we are, the more important this is. 


We'd like to have more help with— 

. all sorts of ball games. These are things we'll want to be able to do well when 
we grow up. We boys, especially, want help with baseball and basketball and 
football so maybe we can play on the teams in high school. 

.. dancing for those of us who are 10, 11, and 12 , especially us girls. 
. rules of games—we like to be able to ae things right and fair. 





Most of us like to have boys and girls play things together— 
. We can get more friendly and have partners w hen we dance. 
. . people need more teamwork and can make more friends that way. 
. we all want to learn the same thing at the same time. 
. since boys are better players than girls, we girls think it puts more excitement 
into the game. 
. some of us boys don’t think it would be nice not to let the girls play. 


But some of us think we should play separately, especially when we are older— 
. then we don’t make as much fuss. 
. we boys like to play rougher than girls. They’re always getting hurt! 
. boys are better at doing some things and girls are better at other things. 
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old, Almost all of us like to help plan what we do— 
kind . everything seems like more fun if we can help plan it. 
unk. . sometimes the teacher doesn’t know what we would like to play. 
. then when we get older we can plan the things that are important. 
. we like to know if some of our ideas are acceptable. 
=e 1 ... we feel we’ve helped and it makes us more interested in the games. 
se A few of us, though, think that— 
gets 


. it takes too much of our time to plan because we all talk at once. 


. it’s more fun not to know what you are going to play. v3 A 
hows . we don’t know enough to plan. 
scles; | Most of us like our classroom teacher to play with us— 
... She helps us to play fair; she’s a good referee. She helps us learn how to follow 
il. the rules—we don’t like to cheat. 
S 


-ircle | . .. someone older can teach us better. 
We like the idea of having a special physical education teacher help us— = 
... we can learn more from her: she knows what to do better than the regular 3s 
kick- teachers. aS < 
n the ... She is there special and can concentrate on good games, dances, etc. 
Some of us, though, think a special physical education teacher isn’t a good idea— > S 
il) if ... our regular teacher knows us better and what we like. ; 
i ; . é ; : 
-) ...1t would probably mean we would have too many kids playing at one time. 


The equipment which we especially like at school is— 

... balls of all kinds : 
when .. Swings, slides, merry-go-rounds, seesaws, monkey bars (especially those of us " 
ll and who are in the first and second grades) 

.. climbing poles, ropes, and mats. 

Most of us don’t have some kinds of equipment at school we would like to have— \ 

...a Swimming pool, trampoline, archery equipment, and skating rink 

_a field for football and baseball and a grass or dirt surface playg ground instead 
of hard stuff 

...agym. Some of us don’t have one and want one very much. 








ement 
The material in this article was collected from several hundred elementary 
school children by the following principals: Lindsey Keeler, Pitts School, 
Denver, Colorado; Glenn R. Melvey, Jefferson Elementary School, Fargo, 
North Dakota; Ethel Nash, Lafayette School, Fredericksburg, Virginia; 
Dow Rhoton, Madison Elementary School, Phoenix, Arizona; and Christine 
Rockefeller, Robert T. Wilson School, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Key to the Paradox of School Leadership 


E are hired as principals because we are the 

kind of people we are. We are liked and re- 

spected by children, are successful in ceal- 
ing with adults, can keep things running and get 
things done. 

Our task is defined for us in terms of organiz- 
ing, managing, directing, providing for, support- 
ing, counseling, and the like. These are the roles 
that relate to maintaining the school as an insti- 
tution. Perhaps they are the basic roles that must 
be adequately filled before other roles can be 
assumed. So we are hired. 


The Paradox 


But—paradoxically—no sooner are we in office 
than: 


e a supervisor drops in and tells us that the 
second-grade teacher needs help with her 
arithmetic (our help) 

e the superintendent decides this year we'll all 
review our science program and come up 
with new ideas (and he means all of us) 

e a sixth-grade teacher points out that some 
pupils have trouble when they get into 
seventh—not hers, of course—and that she 
can’t say anything about it but Miss Elson 
needs help with language arts (whose. help? ) 

e a first-grade teacher comes back from an 
ACEI meeting with a bulletin on individual- 
ized reading and a question: should we be 
working on this? (we includes us) 

e the research committee of the state princi- 
pals association asks us whether we would 
like to try to find out more about the social 
learning of children in the kindergarten— 
or would we prefer to look at the prospect 
of lifting the ceilings on primary arithmetic 
(letter is personally addressed ) 


Alexander Frazier is Director of the Center for School 
Experimentation, College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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e the president of the PTA calls to ask 
whether we think it would be all right if 
the money this year was spent on a native 
speaker of French who has consented to 
spend a day each week in the school (if we 
can work it out with the faculty). 


The paradox: hired to keep school going, we 
find we’re all at once expected to do something 
more—improve its program, or at least see to it 
that the program is improved. 

The paradox: the qualities that got us hired 
all related to the ability to keep things in con- 
trol, to run things, to take care of things on our 
own. And now we're expected to display qualities 
that relate to changing things. 

The paradox: we are hired because we are seen 
as capable of maintaining the institution, and we 
find that maintaining means more than keeping 
school going. It means keeping the school grow- 
ing. 

But—that’s what is involved in institutional 
leadership. That’s the paradox. Keeping it going 
means keeping it growing. 

The persons who hired us have confidence that 
if we possess the qualities to do the one, we can 
develop the qualities to do the other. Are they 
right? 

In order to develop these qualities, we have to 
see ourselves in a new way—as assuming more 
than the roles of organizing, managing, directing, 
providing for, supporting, counseling, and so on. 
We have to see that if an institution is to be kept 
growing, its personnel must be kept learning. We 
have to see our role as that of becoming a learner 
in collaboration with teachers, central staff, par- 
ents, and children. 

The paradox again: hired to be leaders, we find 
we have to become learners in order | to fill all our 
leadership roles. 

Our hirers think we can learn. And, of course, 
we can and do, if we can 1) think of ourselves 
as learners, 2) live as learners in the school, and 
3) become increasingly effective learners. 
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Thinking of Ourselves as Learners 


We learn best when we feel we can afford 
to. We must be free of defensiveness, free of the 
limiting effects of emotional self-protection. 

Not: “I’m already a pretty good principal. 
Everybody doesn’t need to know everything.” 

But: “This is the best I can do now. I don’t 
know much about it at this point—but I can ad- 
mit my ignorance. This is something I would 
have to learn.” 

Ve learn best when we feel we are able to. 
We must conceive of a given learning as possible. 

Not: “Phonics? Me? Are you crazy? 

But: “I can learn something about anything— 
probably. No doubt some things are easier for 
me but still I can learn.” 

We learn best when we decide we really 
want to. We must come to the point of desiring 
a given learning for its own sake. We see it as 
something that will really make a difference to us. 

Not: “W ell, if every ‘body says so, I suppose 
Pil have to try it. I can think of better ways to 
spend my time.’ 

But: “This is something I need to know if I’m 
to get any satisfaction out of my work. This 
would be something to build on.” 

We learn best when we plan to. We must do 
more than intend to learn; we need also to make 
plans for study and reflection and try-outs. 

Not: “Well, maybe I'll see if I can get a course 
in that the next time I feel I can afford to go to 
summer school.” 

But: “We'll keep daily records for awhile and 
find out what this adds up to.’ 

We learn best when we “stick to.” We have 
to keep at something if it’s to pay off for us. 

Not: “Well, I'd ‘like to stay with it—but | 
have to get my reports in. Meeting once a month 
is enough.” 

But: “Let’s schedule our meetings ahead so we 
know we're going to have time to work on this.” 

Some psychologists claim our behavior is a 
function of our perception. Another way of say- 
ing this is that how we see things determines how 
we act. If we see ourselves as able to admit it 
when we need to learn and also can see ourselves 
as able to learn (even phonics if need be!) and if 
we see ourselves as really strengthened by a given 
learning, then we can learn. We will learn then— 
if we plan to and “stick to.” 
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First, we work on our perception of ourselves 
as learners: our self-esteem, our idea of our ca- 
pacity, our sense of what’s worth doing. And 
then we work on planning to learn. 


Living as Collaborative Learners 


Learning collaboratively involves putting our- 
selves in touch with others in the school setting 
to study common concerns, work out better 
ways or conditions of teaching, and try these out. 

What shall we learn? The school is so full 
of places where new learning is needed. It’s a 
matter of making choices. 

Sometimes the choices are made for us. There’s 
a crisis in the kindergarten. This year, with a new 
teacher, the five-year-olds and their mothers are 
in trouble. By December, there are still too many 
of the latcer hanging around most of the morn- 
ing (should have heard this group from 8:00 to 
8:30 during September! ) How can we learn more 
about social weaning? Or, new science kits are 
needed for grades three and four. What do we do 
with these? Help! Or, a directive comes from 
somewhere: What are you doing for the gifted 
children? 

Sometimes it’s a matter of an individual’s sense 
of need. For instance, the sixth-grade teacher who 
sees that the school’s reputation is at stake: (Oh, 
those seventh-grade teachers at Riley! )—we need 
to work on language arts. Or, the first-grade 
teacher with news about individualized reading. 
Or, a teacher who feels she just can’t get the unit 
study under way and wants help on what’s 
gone wrong. (Is it what they’re studying, how 
it’s organized, the children, or what?) 

Sometimes it’s several teachers—and maybe 
some parents. Could we try a little French in the 
fourth grade? Mrs. Dubois will come Thursdays. 
Or, why do the children have such a hard time 
in the third grade? Are we doing too much? (Or 
are the first and second grades doing too little? ) 
Or, what’s happened to problem-solving? The 
test results this year—we don’t like the picture. 

Sometimes it’s everybody, including the chil- 
dren now and then. Why don’t we have a science 
fair? Can’t we do a better job of organizing our 
book collections and making use of the branch li- 
brary? Why don’t we do more with creative arts? 

And sometimes it’s out of the air. Are children 
sometimes limited by graded learning? Are any 
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kinds of grouping besides heterogeneous ever 

defensible? Is school for boys, too? 

There are so many things we need to learn. It’s 
a matter of making choices. 

With whom shall we learn? We can learn 
with individual teachers, with small groups, with 
the total group—and with parents and children 
in these situations as appropriate. 

We can work with an individual teacher: in 
planning ways to check out how well children 
in the fifth grade understand the concepts in- 
volved in a unit on pioneer life; in finding better 
ways of helping a group accept new classmates; 
in planning a series of spring walking trips for 

a second grade studying how things grow. 

We can work with small groups: in assessing 
whether readiness tests tell us what we would not 
know; in defining and trying out more far-rang- 
ing unit themes for the early grades than we 
thought desirable before (is television making a 
difference? ); in testing out the teaching of simple 
statistical principles in fifth and sixth grades. 

We can work with the total staff: in checking 
out what areas should be covered in health educa- 
tion and what it all adds up to; in working with 
parents on what they most value as learning for 
their children, and how much they want to 
know of what we know; in reviewing and modi- 
fying the testing program. 

There are choices to be made here, too: of 
what is most urgent—or may make the most dif- 
ference. But we need to learn at many levels and 
in many combinations of learners. 

When shall we learn? The use of our time as 
learners needs planning, too. Some general guides 
may include: 

e Learning receives more time when it is car- 
ried on in the classroom every day. Teach- 
ing can be seen as learning, as experimenting. 

ing into the classroom as an observer 
and_ parti t insures that you and the 
teacher do learn together. 

e Meetings can be brief and still be effective. 
Twenty minutes once or twice a week can 
add up if the time is purposefully planned 
for and supplemented by conferences in the 
classroom. 

e In a small school, daily contacts in varied 
situations (office, classroom, halls, lunch- 
room) may make formal planning periods 
less necessary. 
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In general, the time has to be planned for. 
Regular meetings are needed. But the first thing 
is that the principal who is to learn collabora- 
tively must spend a major portion of his time 
with teachers where they are—in the classroom. 

Living as collaborative learners involves plan- 
ning to learn. It means deciding with others what 
is to be learned, choosing among purposes. It 
means working with others in many different 
combinations of learners. It means spending time 
with teachers in different situations but primarily 
where they mostly are, in their classrooms. 

And, of course, it means asking together: Are 
we moving ahead in desirable directions? 


Increasing Our Effectiveness 


As institutional leaders charged with main- 
taining and improving our schools, we need to 
think through the many opportunities we can 
make use of to increase our effectiveness. 

Our own programs: We can plan personal 
programs of professional improvement through 
attending the meetings of and being active in 
other professional associations besides our own 
immediate one; subscribing to the basic journals 
besides our own; purchasing the best of the new 
pamphlets and books that appear each year; at- 
tending graduate courses in curriculum, supervi- 
sion, and methods as well as administration. 

Use of resources: We can make full use of 
existing local resources by involving system and 
county supervisors as consultants in school studies 
and as personal advisers; calling on experts in 
community agencies—workers in health, guid- 
ance, social, and other fields; involving parents as 
special resources where appropiiate; seeking help 
from college personnel. 

Self- study: We can, most of all, critically as- 
sess our own experience in collaborative learning 
and plan ahead reflectively for clarifying and 
keeping in mind what is most worth studying; 
for deciding where help and leadership most are 
needed; and for planning a long-range program 
of mutual self-improvement in the school. 

Sticking to or persisting in learning to lead in 
the collaborative learning that is the base of cur- 
riculum improv ement should provide for exten- 
sions of one’s own resources. But self-study and 
reflection remain the chief source of self-direc- 
tion toward professional, as well as personal, im- 
provement. 
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BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Primary Program 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (2242” x 30”), in color showing social situations 
common to 5- to 7-year-olds. Packaged in a tube, containing 
a hanger for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Presents phases of community 
life that are familiar to children. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Develops understandings re- 
garding food, clothing, and shelter—where these things come 
from, how they are produced, and how they are transported. 


Sequential Map Concept Development Program 
Complete Teacher's Edition for each grade 





Row, Peterson and Company Evanston, IIl.—Elmsford, N. Y. 




















MINIATURE HUMAN SKELETON 


Accurately Scaled In Durable, Washable Synthetic Bone 


Designed Especially for the High School « 
Biology « Psychology « Health « Safety ° 
First-Aid and Physical Education Courses. 


Weighs Less Than 20 Pounds 
Only 26 Inches Tall 
e A Wooden Case And Plastic Cover Are Included 


ZK500. MINIATURE SKELETON, ZK510. MINIATURE SKELETON. The 
Painted. The muscular origins are painted skeleton is the same as ZK500, but the 
in blue, and the muscular insertions are in muscular origins and insertions are not 


red on one side of the skeleton. Complete, painted. Many teachers prefer to paint the 
with wooden case, plastic skeleton cover, muscular insertions and origins themselves, 
and illustrated key card. Each, $137.00 and the surfaces of these skeletons readily 
accept paint. Complete with attractive 
wooden case, illustrated key card, and 
plastic cover. Each, $115.00 


Write for Complete Circular 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Division of Welch Manufacturing Company 
—ESTABLISHED 1880—————— 
No. ZK500 1515 SEDGWICK STREET, DEPT. EP, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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GOLDEN PRESS 


announces an important new serves of 
American history books for young readers 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDEN CRAFT Library binding 


EACH BOOK SIZE 7% x 10%; PRICE $3.79 NET 


s 


jankee 


WHALING 


BUN DENG AMERICA'S 


RAILROADS 


> Qae 


INDIANS 


OF THE pr AINS 


ar 





C= by the editors of American 
Heritage, the distinguished magazine 
of history, these are real history books — 
not fictionalized, not dramatized, but au- 
thentic, exciting accounts of great chap- 
ters from the American past. Each is il- 
lustrated with 150 of-the-period pictures, 
at least half in color. Each is written by a 
first-rate author, in consultation with an 
authority in the particular area of history 
covered. Price: each book $3.79 net. The 
first three titles in the series are: 


THE STORY OF 
YANKEE WHALING 


A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling: the whaleboats, the men who 
manned them, the kinds of whales they 
captured from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. February 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


A complete story of the American In- 
dians who hunted buffalo from the Ca- 
nadian border to Southwest Texas, from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies. Superbly 
illustrated with full-color reproductions 
of great Indian paintings by Catlin, Bod- 
mer, Miller, Kane and others. April 


BUILDING AMERICA’S 
RAILROADS 


A fascinating collection of color paint- 
ings, photographs and drawings illus- 
trates this history of America’s railroads: 
the first locomotives, the fabulous finan- 
ciers, famous train wrecks, railroads 
today, and much more. June 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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A National Look at 
Elementary School 
Administration 


HE May 1959 issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMEN- 

TARY PRINCIPAL included an announcement of 

a national survey of public elementary school 
organization and administration initiated by the 
U. S. Office of Education. This research has now 
been published in an Office bulletin under the 
title of Elementary School Administration and 
Organization. It is available upon request either 
to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
or to Publications Inquiry Unit, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

In essence, this study was conducted for the 
purpose of summarizing current practices, policies, 
and trends in elementary schools in urban places 
of more than 2,500 in population throughout the 
country. Through a sampling plan designed to 
assure a 5 percent level of confidence in the find- 
ings and as a result of a 100 percent response, it 
has been possible to compile reliable and authentic 
data on administrative practices in the elementary 
schools of the United States. 

Included in the topics covered by this survey 
are: programs of early elementary education; or- 

ganization by grade and division lev els; length of 
school day and school year; daily schedules, ‘single 
and double session plans; instructional time ‘al- 
location; pupil promotion; reporting pupil prog- 
ress; grouping policies and trends; instructional 
program assistance; intensity of the classroom 
teacher’s day; use of teacher aides; use of sub- 
standard teachers; autonomy of the individual 


Stuart E. Dean is Specialist in Elementary School Or- 


ganization and Administration, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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elementary school; school and community rela- 
tionships; and problems for principals. Results 
summarize the range and spread of national prac- 
tices, as well as offering regional and population 
group analyses. 

The investigation has had two major purposes: 
assistance to local communities in the solution of 
administrative problems of their elementary 
schools; and aid to pre-service and in-service pro- 
grams for the preparation of elementary school 
principals. 

While all questions relate to the work of the 
elementary school principal, three items of par- 
ticular interest to principals have been selected 
for this discussion. 


Administrative Autonomy 


of the Individual School 


Writers in the field of elementary school ad- 
ministration, in recent years, have been suggest- 
ing an administrative theory which holds that the 
individual school should be granted a wider lati- 
tude of policy determination and action. In brief, 
this principle stems from a belief that if a school is 
to be ina position of truly reflecting local needs 
and conditions, it must be able to react sensitiv ely 
and directly to those expressions. Because of the 
uniqueness of each community, the school must 
be responsive to these differences. In the same 
sense that the basic, underlying theory of the op- 
eration and control of the American schools re- 
sides at the local level, so should this logic be 
applied to each school. 

In light of this proposal, what is actually hap- 
pening with respect to the decentralization of ad- 
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ministrative direction and policy determination 
from central office control to individual school 
responsibility? The survey included a question 
which asked the respondents, largely superinten- 
dents of schools, to indicate against a prepared 
checklist the administrative activities for which 
responsibility was being transferred from cen- 
tral direction to individual schocls. This list in- 
cluded: assignment of pupils to classes, budget 
preparation, building maintenance, community 
relations, curriculum improvement, evaluation of 
staff, improvement of instruction, lunch pro- 
grams, pupil promotional policies, pupil trans- 
portation, reporting to parents, selection of edu- 
cational materials, and selection of staff. 

The results reveal that fewer than one half the 
communities of the United States are in the pro- 
cess of transferring any single administrative re- 
sponsibility. The greatest amount of transfer is in 
the field of assignment of pupils to classes—41.8 
percent of the communities so reporting. The 
second greatest amount of transfer—in 41.5 per- 
cent of the communities—is in improvement of 
instruction. The administrative activity for which 
the third greatest amount of transfer is taking 
place—41.4 percent of the communities—is in se- 
lection of educational materials. 

In effect, this survey indicates that there is still 
no major swing toward transferring administra- 
tive responsibility from the central office to in- 
dividual schools in the United States. However, 
since such changes are always relative and since 
this is the first time such evidence has been so- 
licited, it is not possible to assess the underlying 
significance at the present time. Another inquiry 
is planned for the future, making it possible to de- 
termine the rate and degree of change in these 
administrative responsibilities. 


The Principal and 
School-Community Relationships 


The participating superintendents of schools 
were asked to indicate their judgment of the ef- 
fectiveness of their elementary school principals 
in school-community relationships. Opinions were 
recorded on a three- -point scale: “superior,” *‘sat- 
isfactory,” “need assistance.” Nationally, in the 
judgment of their superintendents, 30. 3 percent 
* elementary school principals rate “superior;’ 

2 percent rate “satisfactory;” 7.1 percent are 
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rated as 


“needing assistance,” 
not answering this question. In an analysis on the 


with 5.4 percent 


basis of size of city, 50 percent of elementary 
school principals in the largest cities are classified 
“superior” with the West showing the highest 
regional incidence of superior rating—34.9 per- 
cent. 

From this report it may be concluded that the 
vast majority (88.5 percent) of the elementary 
school principals of the United States are satis- 
factory, or better, in the important field of school 
and community relationships. Less than one 
twelfth are reported deficient in this regard. This 
suggests, possibly, that principals have accepted 
the ‘challenge and have assumed this responsibility 
for community relations with a high degree of 
skill and success. 


Problems for Principals 


A third topic of interest pertains to adminis- 
trative problems. The point of interest and in- 
quiry here was to determine what aspects of the 
job continue to cause the greatest concern and to 
present the greatest amount of difficulty to ele- 
mentary school principals. 

Again, the technique of a prepared checklist of 
seventeen administrative duties was used. From 
this list the superintendent of schools was asked 
to indicate, on a first, second, and third choice 
basis, his judgment on the problems of greatest 
concern to his principals. In general, the list com- 
prised instructional program responsibilities; pu- 
pil accounting procedures; special educational 
services; staff and community relationships; and 
management and operational functions. 

In summarizing these returns, various analyses 
have been developed. The most comprehensive 
results are offered in a weighted composite of 
first, second, and third choices. In this combined 
sense, supervision of instruction is the number 
one problem, with a total weighted response of 
5,619; provision for exceptional children, with 
3,753, is second. Third is obtaining adequate 
physical facilities with 1,482. In fourth place is 
programs of special education with 1,474, while 
in fifth place is recruitment of teachers with a 
total weighted response of 1,082. 

Undoubtedly, it comes as no surprise to be re- 
minded that the responsibilities attendant upon 
the improvement of instruction lead a list of prob- 
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lems for principals. The literature is replete with 
nega to the importance of this responsibil- 

. Throughout the evolution of the principal- 
ship, this duty has always been top priority. 
However, this survey suggests that, despite all 
the emphasis and attention paid to this need in 
recent years, the problem persists and much still 
remains to be accomplished. 

It is of significance, perhaps, to realize that four 
of the leading five problem areas for principals lie 
in the field of instruction. Conversely, it might 
be concluded that principals are more effective 
in operational and management phases of their 
administrative work, or that they are having the 
least amount of difficulty with these aspects. 
However, the message is clear that principals con- 
tinue in need of improved skills and effectiveness 
in dealing with the instructional program of their 
schools. The teaching-learning process is, after all, 
the primary purpose and function of a school. 

One other item is of possible interest to ele- 
mentary school principals. Two open-ended 
questions were included in the survey form. One 
invited respondents to express their opinions on 
what constitutes “leadership;” and the other asked 
for judgments on the changing scope and nature 
of the responsibilities of elementary school prin- 
cipals. Contributions to the first request were re- 
ceived from 77.9 percent and from 56.4 percent 
to the second. These returns have been set aside 
for additional study and analysis and will become 
the subject for a future Office of Education re- 
port on the elementary school principal. 

While it has been possible only to highlight 
briefly these salient findings in this presentation, 
those who are interested in a fuller presentation 
and more detailed analysis are referred to the full 
report. In substance, however, this current sur- 
vey suggests three major findings of immediate 
interest to principals: 


1) to a major extent policy determination re- 
mains a function and responsibility of the cen- 
tral office administration; 

2) almost go percent of the elementary school 
principals of this country are doing effective 
work in school and community relations in the 
eyes of their superintendents; 

3) the improvement of instruction persists as 
the problem of greatest need and difficulty for 
principals. 
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WHAT IF TEACHERS' 
SALARIES WERE 
ON BID? 

You would surely wonder about the quality of 


teaching if teachers were required to submit 
bids for their jobs. 





You should wonder about a “bargain” in 
sporting goods. Don’t take chances on cut-price 
bids and bargains. Buy from a reputable dealer 
who backs up his sale with integrity, quality and 
a service guarantee. 

Buy from a member of the National Sport- 
ing Goods Association . . . where sports is a 
business and not a sideliue. Buy where you see 
this sign— 





NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 


716 N. Rush St. * Chicago 11, Illinois 








THIRD (1960) EDITION 


Lee and Lee 


THE CHILD AND 
HIS CURRICULUM 


By J. MURRAY LEE, Southern Illinois 
University, and DORIS MAY LEE, Port- 
land (Ore.) State College. This represents 
an extensive revision of one of the most 
widely used texts in its field. It introduces 
four completely new chapters and much 
fresh material throughout the rest of the 
book. The new edition points up prob- 
able developments in elementary educa- 
tion to a greater extent than was done in 
the previous edition. Included are revised 
bibliographies and some 50 halftone il- 
lustrations. To be published in May. 


EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By MYRTLE M. IMHOFF, Long 
Beach (Calif.) State College. An or- 
ganized overview of the basic concepts, 
theory, and practice of democratic edu- 
cation. $5.00 


THE PREADOLESCENT 


By MARY JANE LOOMIS, The Ohio 
State University. Discusses three as- 
pects of adolescent behavior of com- 
mon concern to parents and teachers. 
$4.00 


EFFECTIVE SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
By ARTHUR L. HARNET, Pennsy!- 
vania State University, and JOHN H. 
SHAW, Syracuse University. Views the 
health program as a vital part of the 
total educational function. $4.75 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROFTS 
35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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NY person who fails to acquire the language 

habits that function in the major affairs of his 

country, the language habits of the people 
who are socially acceptable in most of our com- 
munities, is under a serious handicap. The 
schools, therefore, assume the task of helping 
every boy and girl, no matter what his social 
background or native speech, to learn to listen, 
speak, read, and write English that meets these 
common standards. 

In order to improve our teaching of the 
language arts in the elementary school so all chil- 
dren may attain these standards, we must give at- 
tention to three elements basic to all of our teach- 
ing. We must look at the language arts as they 
function in our lives and in our society. We must 
look at our language—English—and see what is 
happening to it. And we must look at the chil- 
dren we teach and the way language functions in 
their growth and dev elopment. 


Language in Our Society 


This has been called the era of spoken lan- 
guage. Not since the invention of printing has 
oral language been so important in the lives of 
everyone. All of us listen to radio, television, and 
talking pictures. This is oral language for recrea- 


Ruth G. Strickland is Professor of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. This article is based on 
a speech she presented at the Department’s 1959 Annual 
Meeting in Los Angeles, California. 
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tion and personal expansion. We carry on much 
of the interaction in our homes and neighbor- 
hoods, our vocations, our clubs and churches, our 
community, state, national, and international gov- 
ernments through discussions, conferences, or 
meetings in W hich the medium of communication 
is oral language. Success in many vocations is de- 
pendent upon the quality of oral language one 
uses. Oral language is, therefore, of immense im- 
portance in our schools. Our boys and girls must 
learn to listen and to speak effectiv ely. 

Reading and writing are of equal importance. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century, our 
civilization has become more and more a paper 
and ink civilization. Most people consume a 
mountain of print in the course of a lifetime. 
Even the people for whom reading serves fully 
when they can distinguish headlines, labels, price 
tags, and road signs do a considerable amount of 
reading. For those who use reading in order to 
satisfy intellectual, cultural, and economic aspira- 
tions, there are unlimited resources in printed 
material. And everyone has need for at least some 
writing. Those who can express their ideas with 
ease, clarity, and confidence find many needs and 
uses for writing. 

Every child—regardless of his background or 
native intelligence—must be helped to develop 
these two language abilities to the highest pos- 
sible level if he is to build a satisfactory life for 
himself and to make a contribution to the society 
in which he lives. 
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A Dynamic Language 


English is a dynamic, growing, changing lan- 
guage. It would be impossible for a language to 
be used daily by more than a quarter of a billion 
people scattered throughout Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, the British Isles, the United States, 
and unnumbered points in between and remain 
static and unchanged. The people who use Eng- 
lish as their mother tongue are dynamic people 
who are moving forward scientifically, indus- 
trially, socially, and culturally. It would be im- 
possible to keep unchanged the language in 
which all of this growth and expansion is ex- 
pressed. 

The schools must be certain that they teach a 
living language and do not waste children’s time 
on elements of form and syntax that exist no- 
where but in textbooks and classrooms. 


Children and Their Language 


And now we must look at the children whom 
we teach and the relationship of their language 
growth to other aspects of their development. 
We know that a child learns his culture as he 
learns his language. His attitude toward himself, 
toward others, toward life on the earth, toward 
man’s relationships with man are all developed 
through experience which involves language. 
These attitudes are laid down during the pre- 
school years but they have not crystallized and, 
fortunately in the case of some children, they can 
be modified. 

A child has traveled a long way in language 
development before coming to school at age six. 
He has a vocabulary of words and meanings of 
approximately 24,000 words.*! To be sure, he 
does not use all of these in his speech, but he can 
react to them with meaning. He knows a great 
deal of grammar. He can put sentences together 
in the patterns used by those about him, even 
though he does not know parts of speech and 
rules for agreement of subject and predicate. He 

can read signs and symbols of many sorts, though 
he may not yet read words from patterns ‘of 
black marks on a page. He can compose and dic- 
tate ideas he wants to have written, even though 
he cannot yet do the controlled manual work of 
putting them on a paper. The language he uses is 
a product of his environment and experience. It 
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does not tell us much about his intelligence but it 
tells us a great deal about the language of his 
home. 

Our task is to take what each child brings us 
in the way of language and help him expand, re- 
fine, and enrich it under our guidance and learn 
to use it in all the ways that society demands. 


Teaching Children To Listen 


Problems related to listening appear more acute 
today than ever before. This may be because so 
many children grow up in homes where the tele- 
vision or radio pour forth sound almost continu- 
ously. The children seem to have acquired the 
habit of doing a fringe sort of listening as they 
give part of their attention to other matters. The 
three-and-a-half hours per day that they watch 
television®* have not taught them the kind of lis- 
tening required at most other points in life. 

Helping children listen is a far more complex 
matter than merely exhorting them to “pay atten- 
tion.” Hearing is not the problem. The problem 
is learning to bring the appropriate mental proc- 
esses to bear on what is heard. 

We have relatively little research to guide us 
in this area though more is appearing and every 
book on the language arts gives space to prob- 
lems of listening.*: **?* Some points seem clear. 
Most teachers spend more time talking than they 
realize** and consequently provide less oppor- 
tunity for children to talk. Children gain more 
from listening to material that interests them.” 
And skill in listening can be developed. 

Every child needs to do a variety of kinds of 
listening every day. While the teacher is work- 
ing with other children, the child needs to tune 
out his voice or at least turn it low so he can give 
his major attention to his own work. But there 
must be enough marginal listening so he can tune 
up the volume in his consciousness when the 
teacher turns his attention to him again. 

A music appreciation lesson or the oral read- 
ing of a story or poem calls for appreciative lis- 
tening and the teacher tries to create the mood 
which will encourage listening for appreciation. 

Attentive listening is needed when the teacher 
is giving directions or factual content the chil- 
dren should learn and remer.iber. 

Analytical listening is called for more and more 
frequently as children grow older and need to 
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weigh what they are hearing. We need to arm 
children against the docile acceptance of words 
and phrases—to help them look beneath the sur- 
face and search for motives as well as meanings. 
We want to develop a.aation of thinkers who 
can see through political and advertising propa- 
ganda and recognize words loosely used to create 
false impressions. We need to dev elop thinkers, 
not parrots who absorb and repeat what they 
hear. 

Readiness for listening is fully as important as 
readiness for reading or arithmetic. Teachers try 
to prepare children for the kind of listening that 
is needed and let them react to what they have 
heard. This reacting helps children clarify and 
reinforce what they have taken in and helps the 
teacher know how much the children have un- 
derstood and how deep their thinking has gone. 

The best results appear when teachers occasion- 
ally take time to talk with children about the lis- 
tening they are doing, help them evaluate their 
grow th in listening, and set forward-looking 
standards for themselves. With help, children can 
learn to do the kind of listening that involves the 
mental reaching out and reacting to another’s 
thinking that results in a real meeting of minds. 


Improving Children’s Oral Language 


Probably all of us would agree with the Eng- 
lish headmaster who holds as his goals in lan- 
guage teaching helping children achieve 1) hon- 
esty and indiv iduality of thought and 2) freedom 
to express clearly that thought to others.* Un- 
questionably, our first goal must be to help each 
child speak freely and comfortably. Until speech 
flows freely, it is impossible to know on what 
level a child operates and how to help him. 

Good speech is clear speech and clarity has 
several facets. Some problems of articulation can 
be cared for by the classroom teacher; some 
may call for the diagnosis and remedial services 
of the speech therapist. Clear enunciation and 
conventional pronunciation are problems for the 
classroom teacher and are influenced by his ex- 
ample as well as by direct guidance. 

There must be time for talking if children are 
to learn to talk well—time for sharing, planning, 
discussing, reporting, and evaluating in more 
structured situations. Children need to learn to 
discipline their talking and listening to make it 
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fit the situation and purpose. Children of all ages 
can learn that there are suitable ways of respond- 
ing in certain situations and still respond freely 
and in their own way. Teaching a child to be 
himself is fully as important as teaching him 
proper social behavior. 

Correct usage is an important part of clarity in 
language. Some children speak with grammatical 
correctness because their parents’ language is cor- 
rect, but others need a great deal of help. On one 
point research evidence is quite clear. Children 
do not improve their usage by learning the names 
of the parts of speech and rules for agreement of 
subject and predicate. They learn by ear and 
through guided practice in using correct forms. 

Children’s language patterns today appear con- 
siderably more mature than before the days of 
modern mass media. Templin has found that eight- 
year-olds use all the speech patterns that adults 
use.** Six-year-olds correctely use compound sen- 
tences and complex sentences with a variety of 
types of subordination. They have learned pat- 
terns of syntax by ear, not through the study of 
structural grammar. 

The evidence appears to be in on teaching 
grammar. Several studies show clearly that learn- 
ing the parts of speech and rules for putting to- 
gether sentences does not improve elementary 
children’s usage in either speech or writing. 
Criticizing the grammar children bring from 
home only makes learning correct forms more 
difficult. The approach that seems to bear most 
fruit is the one originally suggested by Kaulfers,"* 
encouraging children to build a wardrobe of lan- 
guage so they will be comfortable with both their 
home speech patterns and those of the school. 

Teachers must keep abreast of what is happen- 
ing to the language. A good many books have 
appeared recently that show E ‘nglish to be chang- 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic.® 1 It is absurd 
for textbooks and workbooks to drill on forms 
that no longer matter in informal, standard Eng- 
lish—and that is the level toward which we strive 
in the elementary school. Pooley offers guidance 
for elementary ‘teachers to help them put first 
things first in their teaching.*® 

One further point w hich seems important con- 
cerns individual differences. The highest level a 
child can reach in usage is the level at which he 
uses correct English and does so automatically. 
To require a child who has learned correct speech 
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from the beginning because his parents speak cor- 
rectly to practice selecting the right form in con- 
trast to the incorrect one, or to dwell on the in- 
correct as well as the correct in oral work, is to 
leave him less well off as the result of the practice. 
Now he has to stop to think which form is right, 
whereas before he was perfect. The teacher who 
listens to children’s talk to learn what each child 
needs and gives he!p to individuals or small groups 
will do far better than could possibly be done 
through mass teaching. 

Oral language forms the working material and 
foundation for all the school does with writing 
and reading. Research indicates close interrela- 
tionships among the language arts.*: 1% A school 
which minimizes oral language can expect to 
have problems with written language and reading. 


Teaching Children To Read 


Probably the best method for inducting chil- 
dren into reading is to put theit own talk into 
symbol form on chalkboard or chart and in little 
booklets of their own making. An English educa- 
tor says that no child, in his judgment, should be 
given a printed book until he has made at least 
one little booklet of his own—more in the case of 
slow-developing children. He appears convinced 
that such material has far greater value in teach- 
ing left-to-right eye progression and other be- 
ginning concepts than our so-called readiness 
books and workbooks. 

A good many thoughtful people in our coun- 
try are in hearty agreement with this. At any 
rate, none of us are satisfied with our teaching of 
beginning reading. The amusing current stories, 
the evidence of children’s disappointment with 
the early stages of reading, and parents’ sincere 
questioning should cause us all to wonder 
whether, in our efforts to simplify the beginning 
books, we have made the language patterns so 
unreal and deadly dull that some children do less 
well than they should. Children’s talk has rhythm, 
flow, pattern, and meaning, while the material in 
the beginning books is artificially choppy and 
fragmentary. The fact that 80 percent of the 
cases in our reading clinics are boys cannot be 
due entirely to the fact that boys develop more 
slowly than girls. It is quite possible that boys 
tolerate less well the material and methods we use 
at this early stage. 
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While evidence of this point is not available 


from controlled research, years of observation 
would seem to indicate that few elementary 
school children read better than they talk. The 
child who still uses monosyllabic responses and 
short or incomplete sentences will not read orally 
with smoothness or clear interpretation. Growth 
in the use of oral language appears prerequisite to 
growth in reading. 

The emphasis in recent years on individualized 
reading and self-selection of material is an im- 
portant forward step. It makes it possible to keep 
rapid learners moving ahead as fast as they are 
able and gives slower children opportunity to 
move at the pace best for them without making 
them feel pushed or inadequate. Children’s tastes 
in books differ, and all of us read better the things 
we are interested in and want to read. Clearly, a 
reader is a person who reads, not a person who 
can read. If we want to make readers of our chil- 
dren, we may need to do less with reading text- 
books and more with books of all kinds which 
will interest children of all kinds. 

It is a truism that the more one reads the better 
he reads. Anything that will enable and en- 
courage children to read widely in good books 
is of real value. Teachers report greatly increased 
interest and a far greater volume of reading when 
children select their own material under teacher 
guidance and read at their own rate.* 

This does not mean doing away with group 
work. There are many times when group work 
is sensible and economical. If a number of chil- 
dren need help with word attack skills or research 
techniques, it would be absurd to teach them in- 
dividually when time and effort could be saved 
by grouping. But great gains result from more in- 
dividual work than is found in many classrooms. 

Helping children learn to read is important, 
but helping them learn what to read and what to 
read for is equally important. Opening up for 
children the vast wealth of literature is an im- 
portant service that must not be neglected. 

There is an enormous body of research on cer- 
tain techniques for teaching word analysis in 
reading. One hesitates to mention phonics for 
fear of reopening that controversy. In this field, 
the evidence is clear. Phonics has a place and 
should be taught for the value it holds for read- 
ing and for spelling. 

But the truth of a statement made by an official 
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in charge of all English primary schools seems 
self-evident. When asked, “Do you in England 
teach reading by means of phonics?’ > she an- 
swered: “How could we? English is not that 
kind of language.” In visits to nearly forty schools 
in various parts of England, we found no teach- 
ing of phonics apart from the points in reading 
or spelling where it could be of immediate use in 
what the children were learning. We saw no sep- 
arate courses nor books for the teaching of word 
analysis skills. Research in this country is in agree- 
ment with the English point of view. 

All children, but especially those of good abil- 
ity, need to learn analytical reading, as well as 
analy tical listening. They need to be taught to 
search beneath the surface of words, to look for 
bias, emotional overtones, and beauty of expres- 
sion as well as the author’s purpose and the atti- 
tudes he seeks to develop. Depth in reading i is as 
important as breadth for all but the slow est. 


Growing into Writing 


There is relatively little research on children’s 
writing other than that dealing with handwriting 
and spelling—tools of the writing process. Prob- 
ably the greatest fault in our teaching of writing 
lies in emphasizing form and mechanics too soon 
and out of all proportion to content. This shows 
in the number of people who dislike writing and 
rarely write, and also in the poor quality of much 
writing that is produced. 

Composing and dictating should comprise the 
child’s first contact with writing. Children need 
experience in the thinking part of writing before 
they attempt to put their ideas on paper with 
their own hands. Observation and informal re- 
ports from teachers indicate that opportunities to 
compose and dictate make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the quality of later writing.'? When chil- 
dren see their own ideas assembled in written 
form, they begin to be aware of some of the 
structural elements of language and this results 
in improved sentence structure in dictated mate- 
rial. Capitals and periods fall into place under the 
teacher’s hand and children see their relationship 
to voice and breathing signals which they use 
automatically in talking and listening. 

While no formal research exists on this point, 
many teachers have found that with manuscript 
writing children can begin their school writing as 
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real communication, not as isolated drill on letter 
forms. It appears as easy for a child to write a 
whole word or even several words he needs to 
communicate as it is for him to practice the same 
letter over and over again. After the concept of 
communication through writing has been estab- 
lished and children are interested, any needed 
practice on separate words or letters can be given. 

Copying what has been dictated is a next step 
for many children. Some do this with ease, while 
others make hard work of keeping their place and 
become seriously fatigued. How well they do de- 
pends on their stage of eye-mind- hand coordi- 
nation. To be required to turn out more than they 

can do with reasonable comfort results in deteri- 
orating quality and less interest in any writing. 

Some children reach the stage of independent 
writing quite early, others not for a long time. If 
the children are to write a letter, the teacher can 
help them plan a sequence of ideas as a simple 
outline for their writing. Those who can work 
independently do so, asking for help as they need 
it, while others continue with dictation and copy- 
ing. This is a critical stage. Adjusting expecta- 
tions to the child’s stage of growth keeps him 
interested and leads to wholesome development of 
writing skill. Requirements that overtax energy 
and span of interest are always detrimental. 

Authorities advocate that as the children ad- 
vance, the teacher consider separately two types 
of writing: the practical writing children need 
to further their individual and group purposes, 
and the personal writing for their own enjoy- 
ment. The teaching is done in the practical writ- 
ing, while the personal writing is the childs « own 
and is satisfactory when it satisfies him.?: ® 22 

In second grade, some children begin to enjoy 
writing their own imaginative stories. Others 
start later, but it is a rare child who does not do 
some story writing. Authorities point out that 
criticism and correction of such writing dries up 
the fountains of creativeness and interest. It 
flourishes most fruitfully with encouragement, 
teacher interest, and the opportunity to write 
what and as one wishes and to share it with others. 
Some children are eager to have all their stories 
read to the class; others may write a good deal 
before consenting to share any with the chil- 
dren, though they w illingly show their products 
to a teacher who is sensitive to their feelings and 
needs.!: 6, 17, 22 
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Creative writing is best stimulated by enjoy- 
ment of literature which the teacher shares by 
reading or telling. Even young children can de- 

velop sensitivity to beauty of expression, clearly 
painted word pictures, action that sweeps the 
audience along, and clever portrayal of character. 

In the middle grades, children should be taught 
the steps through which any sensible adult takes 
his writing: gathering his material and mulling it 
over; writing a rough draft and making neces- 
sary corrections; preparing a final draft that rep- 
resents the best he can do. Children need help 
with the final polishing and herein lies the teach- 
er’s best teaching.®: "7°? 

Given guidance, most children are capable of 
refining their w riting. By reading aloud, children 
recognize incomplete and awkward sentences and 
learn punctuation. Gradually, they learn to use 
self-help resources—dictionaries, a handbook of 
style and form—but not until they are mature 
enough to keep in mind the content and plan of 
their w riting so it is not lost or its style under- 
mined by interruption or correction. We want 
children to learn to compose, to think clearly, to 
organize their thoughts, to state them in clear 
lucid prose, to express their ideas precisely, and 
still to use language creatively in a manner char- 
acteristically their own. ; 

Spelling is a writing skill and serves as a means 
to that end. Probably no skill, unless it is arith- 
metic, has been so thoroughly researched. Cer- 
tain points stand out. The number of words chil- 
dren should be expected to master is far less than 
was thought necessary a generation or two ago. If 
elementary school children can master 2,000 to 
2,500 basic words and learn how to build other 
words from them and use a dictionary efficiently, 
they will be able to meet all their spelling needs. 
The first and most important goal in teaching 
spelling is to help each child dev ‘elop an effective 
method of learning spelling—and children differ 
as much in the way they can learn and remember 
spelling as we adults do." 7 

Children learn a good deal of spelling by writ- 
ing, especially if the teacher will write on paper 
the word a child asks for. Later he can copy the 
word into his spelling notebook if it is a word he 
should master. He will write the word as a whole, 
a point which at least one English researcher con- 
siders of greater value than a phonetic or letter 
or syllable approach.”° 
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Evaluation of Language Arts Growth 


Standardized tests of reading and spelling are 
available in quantity and serve to measure prog- 
ress as well as to furnish some aid for diagnosis 
of disabilities. But oral and written language can- 
not be standardized nor measured by tests. There 
are no norms for measurement and never may be. 

Language growth is intertwined with the 
growth of the total personality. It is highly de- 
pendent on environmental factors. Milner found 
in a study of first-grade children that those who 
did well with reading and language came from 
homes in which parents carr.ed on two-way con- 
versation with children at meals and were gen- 
uinely interested in the children’s interests." 
Yokley found the same for older children.** Those 
who did poorly with language and reading came 
from homes in which there was little verbal in- 
teraction between the child and an adult import- 
ant to him. 

Clearly, evaluation must be on an individual 
basis and take into account the child’s starting 
point and the growth he has achieved. Length of 
response and complexity of sentence patterns are 
indicative of level of maturity—the number of 
words used and the number of dependent clauses. 
No single piece of writing could be considered a 

satisfactory measure of ‘individual ability, any 
more than a single verbal response. 

One thing is certain as one studies the language 
arts. The standards a teacher sets and requires a 
child to attain are of relatively minor conse- 
quence. The standards he helps a child set for 
himself are of infinite importance. Those are the 
standards he carries with him when he leaves 
school, the standards that will shape his life. The 
aggregate of the standards that all our teachers 

can help all our elementary schoo! children set 
for themselves could make a tremendous differ- 
ence to the whole of our society. 
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s BUT BUSES 
DONT REALLY TALK 








Why don’t school buses talk? 
School buses talk! 
To whom? 


To the substitute driver 
who doesn’t know that Linda 
always sits next to Sally? 
To the teacher 
who doesn’t know that there are 
cracks in the siding of Billy’s house 
and a missing upstairs window? 
Or to the principal especially 
who doesn’t rRnow how to measure buses 
than by a typed timetable 
and uncomplaining phone? 


There they are. 
Twelve buses! 
All yellow! 
All in a line! 


Watch them swallow 700 children 
K to 6. 

Watch the regular lines 
leave the exit. 

Watch them split 
and become ragged. 


“Hello, Mr. S.” 
“Sit by me, Mr. S.” 

“You'd better watch out, Louis, 
“Mr. S. is here.” 


The voices beat 
against the painted metal. 
Gears grind, arms wave, 
and children crowd 
three to a seat. 
An empty lunch box 
rattles ta the floor. 
At the railroad it says, 
“stop! LOOK! LISTEN!” 


That’s Lou Bernaski’s unpainted house; 
two dismantled cars outside. 
Gloria’s porch is wide and sweeping, 
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but it’s the housekeeper 
waiting at the door. 
Mrs. L. is still in pincurls 
and housecoat at 4:00 P.M. 
Can Joe’s father be out of work, 
at home and unshaven now? 


Most children leave 

with arithmetic books. 
In second place 

come spellers. 
But where are 

the library books? 
Something needs doing here! 


Little girls play tic-tac-toe. 

Could we teach more learning games? 
Susie shouldn’t continue to play 

near the main road 

when the bus moves on. 
I wonder if her mother knows? 


There are three housing starts 
along the way. 
Another past the turn-around 
which is too tight! 
There’s Richard of the rounded shoulders 
with no detours between 
bus and field for him. 


That kindergartener’s sleepy. 
Poor rest program today? 

W hat’s the relationship between 
mothers meeting buses 
and success in school? 

Poor language progress and 
the home on a lonely lane? 

Facility with number work and 
planting rows of seed? 


Buses don’t really talk, 
but we can try to listen. 


Ricuarp P. Sawyer, Principal 
Goshen Central School, Goshen, New York 
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NEW NATIONAL COMMITTEE FORMED 


During the past several years, the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, has been 
actively concerned with improving preparation 
for the principalship. A committee was organized 
to coordinate the DESP’s efforts in this area and 
a series of regional conferences was held. The 
results of these activities have been evident in 
the programs of many state associations and in 
certain colleges and universities which prepare 
principals. 

Now the Department is undertaking another 
phase of this project. A new committee has just 
recently been established, the Committee on Col- 
lege and University Relationships, whose pri- 
mary function is to stimulate action programs 
in colleges and universities. 

[he members of this committe are: 


Chairman: Robert W. Langerak, Principal, 
David W. Smouse School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Madison Brewer, Chairman, Department of 


. Flementary Education, University of Ne- 
braska 


Olive A. Lowry, Principal, Madison School, 
Spokane, Washington 


Helen E. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Miles, Principal, Slavans School, 


Hazel J. Scudder, Superintendent-Principal, 
Fort Benning Children’s Schools, Georgia 


Lawrence Todhunter, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Fresno, California 


Secretary: O. W. Kopp, Director, Elementary 
Education, Orchard Park, New York 


Consultant: Stuart E. Dean, Specialist, Elemen- 
tary School Administration, U. S. Office of 
Education 


This Committee held their first meeting in 
November at DESP headquarters. Highlights of 
the discussion are reported here. 

Accreditation: The American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, has a project un- 
der way for the accreditation of institutions 
training school superintendents. In discussing 
this program with the AASA executive secre- 
tary, it was agreed that there should be a united 
approach to the accreditation of institutions 
training all types of educational leaders. 

Tentative plans were made for a meeting of 
representatives from the DESP, AASA, and 
other appropriate NEA units to discuss major 
issues in the advancement of school administra- 
tion and the possibility of joint accreditation ac- 
tion. 
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Proposed publication: Plans were discussed for 
a publication geared to professors preparing per- 
sonnel for the elementary school principalship. 
Work has already begun on this project. 

St Louis meeting: During the Department's 
Annual Meeting in St. Louis last month, two 
special programs were held on preparation for 
the principalship. 

One featured a presentation by Hollis Moore, 
Executive Secretary of the AASA’s Committee 
for the Advancement of Schoo] Administration. 
He discussed “Basic Considerations in the Prepa- 
ration of Elementary School Principals.” Follow- 
ing his talk, three educators discussed the points 
he brought out. These people were: 


Olive A. Lowry, Principal, Madison School, 
Spokane, W ashington, and member of the 
DESP Executive Committee 

O. W. Kopp, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Orchard Park, New 
York 

Lawrence E. Toddhunter, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Fresno, California. 


A STATUS STUDY OF THE 
KANSAS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
status of the Kansas elementary principal for the 
school year 1958-59, to determine what the status 
of the Kansas elementary school principal should 
be, and to compare the characteristics between 
the two. 

The study was limited to those public elemen- 
tary school principals who spend the entire day 
in the elementary school. After the necessary 
omissions were made, present status information 
concerning go1 Kansas elementary school princi- 
pals was used. 

The areas of information concerning each prin- 
cipal were as follows: salary; degrees held; last 
vear of college attendance; total number of grad- 
uate hours; number of years in present position; 


Charles O. Stones is an elementary school principal in 
the St. John Public Schools, St. John. Kansas. This article 
is an abstract of a master’s thesis he prepared at Fort 
Hays State College, Kansas. 
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The other meeting was devoted to a report on 
the Development of Criteria of Success in School 
Administration Project. Speakers were Norman 
Frederiksen and John Hemphill of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and Daniel Griffiths, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. A panel 
composed of three elementary school principals 
and a professor of education discussed the 
remarks that had been made by the three speakers 
in connection with the nationwide DCSSA proj- 
oct. 
The members of the panel were: 


Harold C. Alquist, Principal, 
mentary Public Schools, 
son, New York 

Vivian I. Cord, Principal, Pimlico Elementary 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Marion Cranmore, Principal, 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Harold J. McNally, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, 
New York, New York and Consultant to the 
national Department. 


Hastings Fle- 
Hastings-on-Hud- 


Park 


Burns 


Charles O. Stones 


total number of years of school experience; mem- 
bership in professional organizations, time spent 
in supervision, administration, and teaching; num- 
ber of students in the school; and number of 
teachers in the school. 

The recommended status of the Kansas elemen- 
tary school principal was determined by infor- 
mation from an 86 percent return on 100 ques- 
tionnaires distributed equally over the state 
among principals in different classes of schools. 
The same questionnaire was distributed to four- 
teen college personnel who were or had been 
closely associated with the public schools or 
school administration. This data was used to vali- 
date the information taken from the principals’ 
questionnaires. 


Education 


Evidence provided bv the study indicated that 
an elementary school principal should have a 


master’s degree. However, it was found rhat 26.s 
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percent of the Kansas principals lacked this quali- 
fication. It is possible, with selected courses, for 
the principal to become certified by presenting a 
bachelor’s degree with an elementary education 
major. Approximately one quarter of the princi- 
pals in Kansas have such a degree, while 72 per- 
cent have a master’s degree and 4 percent have 
an Ed.D. or equivalent. 

In the opinion of the educators canvassed, the 
minimum long-range educational goal should be a 
master’s degree plus 30 semester hours. Only 4.3 
percent of the principals have now attained that 
goal. However, about 40 percent of the Kansas 
elementary school principals were enrolled in in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 1958. From this it 
may be assumed that many principals are inter- 
ested in self-improvement and in attaining a 
higher educational level. 


Preparation 


Flementary school administration should be the 
area of college preparation for the elementary 
school principal according to 84 percent of the 


NEW books for educators 


@ THE TEACHING OF READING 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan University 
1960, 500 pp., $5.50 (probable) 


@ PSYCHOLOGY FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
George ]. Mouly, University of Miami 
March 1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


@ MODERN ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, Revised 
William B. Ragan, University of Oklahoma 
with photo-comments and projects and prob- 
lems prepared by Celia Burns Stendler, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
1960, 521 pp., $6.00 


@ THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD: A Book of Readings 


James F. Magary, Indiana University 
John Eichorn, Indiana University 


April 1960, 576 pp., $5.00 (probable) 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc., New York 
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questionnaire results. In addition, 63 percent sug- 
gested that a minimum of five years teaching ex- 
perience (instead of the presently required two 
years) be acquired at the elementary schoo] level. 

The prospective elementary school principal 
who holds an administrative provisional certifi- 
cate may now become an elementary principal by 
having only secondary school training and two 
years ‘teaching experience in a secondary school. 
The state requirements are not high enough for 
the elementary school principal nor in every in- 
stance do they demand preparation at the proper 
level. 


Size of School 


The median recommended enrollment for an 
ideal elementary school was 350. Considering the 
Kansas schools with four or more teachers, 31 
percent have an enrollment of 150 pupils or less. 
This percentage was figured on only the schools 
used in this study as there are more than twelve 
hundred one-teacher schools and many with two 
to four teachers in the state. 
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The respondents indicated that schools employ- 
ing 12 or more teachers should establish a full- 
time principalship if maximum school improve- 
ment is desired. It was also suggested that no 
school in Kansas employing four teachers allow 
less than 30 percent of the school day for adminis- 
trative and supervisory duties by ‘the principal. 
At least 56 percent of the Kansas elementary 
school principals do not have enough school time 
to devote to the necessary supervisory and ad- 
ministrative duties of their schools. 


Salary 

Without knowing the exact education and ex- 
perience of the Kansas elementary school teacher, 
it was impossible to make a comparison between 
the salary of the teacher and principal with like 
qualifications. 

A comparison was made, however, between the 
median Kansas elementary teachers’ salary and 
the median Kansas elementary principals’ salary. 
It was discovered that the principal received 133 
percent of the teacher’s salary. (Sixty-one per- 
cent of the teachers, as compared with 97 percent 
of the principals, have a bachelor’s degree or 
more.) It was recommended by the respondents 
in this study that the elementary school principal 
should receive 130 percent of the teacher’s salary 
when they have comparable education and experi- 
ence. 


Professional Memberships 


The canvassed educators agreed almost unani- 
mously that the elementary school principal 
should belong to the local, state, and national 
teachers’ and principals’ professional organiza- 
tions. 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN THE TRAINING 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Critics of graduate courses in school adminis- 
tration have insisted that many of these offerings 
lack practical value because there is too little 
alignment of theory with practice. Some ele- 








Livingston Cross is Associate Professor of Education, 
Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
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Information in this study revealed that a little 
better than three fourths of the elementary school 
principals in Kansas belong to fewer than six pro- 
fessional organizations. Furthermore, only 48 
percent were members of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of E Jementary School Principals and only 38 
percent were members of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. If maxi- 
mum growth is desired, principals must take a 
more active part in their professional organiza- 
tions. 


Livingston Cross 


mentary school principals have shared-this opin- 
ion after anlyzing their program of preparation 
for this important field of educational endeavor. 
They have declared that their effectiveness as in- 
structional leaders would have been enhanced by 
having taken elementary administration classes 
that gave them an opportunity to apply the 
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theory they learned in a school situation under 
proper guidance. 

At Glassboro State College, several approaches 
are under consideration to insure the blending of 
theory and practice in the conduct of graduate 
level courses in school administration. One of 
these has been tried with reasonable success in 
the Elementary School Principal course. It is an 
attempt to train future elementary administrators 
in the identification and solution of significant 
problems within their own particular “schools. 
Thus, the law of local variables is not forgotten 
in the building of key generalizations about the 
smooth operation of public schools. Further- 
more, the neophyte is given the opportunity to 
serve his school district in a leadership role while 
undergoing the discipline of graduate study. 

Each student is helped to identify a problem 
and work both individually and cooperatively 
toward its solution. He is required to consult his 
immediate superior within the school system in 
an effort to guarantee that his work will result 
in benefit to the school district rather than merely 
fulfill a course requirement in relative isolation. 








Fascinating Way to Learn: 


“Read signs, make change in this block store 

. buy tickets, play Conductor in the block 
train station. Kindergarten children build 
instant, BIG settings for experiences in learn- 
ing with hollow Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox. Inter- 
locking—don’t tumble down! Durable as 
only America’s finest lumber can make them. 
Unit # 4 above, $30 freight collect. Get full 
details for your teachers: Dept. P-460, R. H. 
Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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During the semester, conferences with the in- 
structor are scheduled to preclude frustration or 
procrastination on the part of the student. 
Results have been far different from those ob- 
tained in the usual research or “term” paper. 
Definite progress has been made toward the iden- 
tification and solution of problems like these: 


e The Development of a How To Study Pro- 

gram 

Orientation Program for New Teachers 

Ability Grouping i in Grades Seven and Eight 

The Collection, U se, and Need for a Proper 

Audio-Visual Aids Program in an Elemen- 

tary School 

e How To Establish a Homework Policy 

e The Principal’s Role in the Training of Bus 
Drivers 

e An Elementary School Library as a Service 
Center 

e Building Morale in an Elementary School 


In each case, the student has shared his find- 
ings with his classmates and received helpful sug- 
gestions for future action in the specific area 
studied. 

Student reaction to this procedure has been 
most favorable. Excerpts from their evaluation 
of the value of working on existing school prob- 
lems are indicative of their beliefs that general 
principles of school administration are clarified 
when applied in a meaningful situation. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of the value of her study 
(Orientation of New Teachers), one class mem- 
ber stated: 


An outgrowth . . . was a handbook, purpose of 
which was to acquaint the new teacher with the 

. School. It is in the form of separate pages 
within a folder designed to contain recent of- 
fice bulletins, and items of importance con- 
cerning the school. In addition to much per- 
sonal gain having been realized from this prob- 
lem solving technique, the members of the 
school staff consider it an asset to the school 
program... 


Another student reiterated the class consensus 
that the problem approach is an excellent method 
of teaching school administration. She thought 
that sharing of problems broadened the field of 
study and built a feeling of understanding in the 
group that standard procedures could not accom- 


plish. 
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POWER that comes from understanding 
the number system 


POWER that. comes from knowing how 
to analyze problems and make equations 


POWER that comes from insight into 
mathematical relationships- 










These are just some of the rewards that come to your pupils 
when they study 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


by Hartung, Van Engen, and Knowles 
Now completed through Grade 6 
Write for FREE sample-page booklet #490 to see how 
these textbooks and their Teaching Guides can help you “bees 
build in your pupils the strong foundations they need .* oo 


either to become successful in science or to be competent 
in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Lee CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, NJ 














Teacher's Edition 


+ Anew concept by Lippincott 
to SPARK your primary Sounds, 
-4g-Nel-maa-t-Lellal-am el de)-4¢-lasme Letters, 
now offered in a neéw three- and Words 
Wola .delele) am elalelal ot-t-141-1 


Teacher's Edition 





More Letters 


Correlated to Reading With Phonics by Hay- Special Features. and Words 


Wingo and ideal for primary programs using 
other readers. 













Two-color drawings 
1 wmecers cooraey B 


Skills with 





Abundant learning activities 





Exercises planned for their appeal to primary- Guidelines for writing letters 
grade children develop reading skills naturally | Teacher's Edition has instructions Sounds 
and quickly. Study progresses from auditory to be read directly to children. and Words 


and visual discrimination of a single sound and 
its symbol to writing the letter; from the smallest 


recent Company 


reading and pronouncing unit—the blend—to eres sec’ BAc list 
complete words and finally to sentences Teacher's Edition $1.00 list 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333.West Lake Street « Chicago 6, Illinois 
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| THE RAND M‘NALLY HANDBOOK OF 


Only 


Rand M‘Nally 


could publish 
a handbook of map 


and globe usage 


because 
Rand M§£Nally is the only 
publisher of both Social Studies texts 


and maps and globes 





Map and Globe Usage 

















THE RAND MSNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 


Thousands of teachers asked for it . . . hundreds of teachers 
helped to write it . . . now it is here. 
This handbook will serve as your standard teaching guide 
to maps and globes from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
It shows you exactly what to do and how-to-do it in every 
grade. It shows you how to introduce each map, what concepts 
should be gained, what skills are to be acquired or used on 
the map, and presents the activities necessary to good learning. 
It is usable with any publisher’s maps and globes. 
It is divided into separate grade levels because map reading 
should be as carefully taught in grade sequence as other 
reading skills are. 
Now you can really learn how to make the most effective use 
of visual presentation through maps and globes in social studies 
and science courses. 
400 pages—Publication 1959—Price $2.24 list—$1.79 net. 
Ask to see a copy of this long-awaited how-to-present HANDBOOK 
OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent on ten day approval. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 89, Illinois 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


MATTHEW J. BRENNAN 


N a review of the pre-NDEA April 1958 issue 
of THe NaTIoNAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
featuring “Science for Children,” it is interest- 

ing to note that all five contributing authors men- 
tioned the importance of laboratory experiences 
in the elementary classroom and the importance 
of equipment to make these experiences possible. 
It is evident from a review of their articles that 
the writers shared a concern about lack of such 
equipment for elementary school science pro- 
grams. 

7: III of the National Defense Education Act 
of 19°8, Financial Assistance for Strengthening 
ine. Mathematics, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Instruction, offers an unprecedented op- 
portunity for the schools of the nation to make 
this equipment available in their classrooms. Un- 
der NDEA in most states, federal funds will pay 
one-half! the purchase cost of laboratory and 
other space for use of equipment purchased; pro- 
vided such purchases or remodeling are accom- 
plished under a project approved by your state 
educational agency. 

Now, for half price, you can equip your ele- 
mentary classrooms w ith the materials which 
your teachers need to do an adequate job of in- 
struction in “learn by direct experience” science. 
You can add a formica- -topped science table 
with a sink and outlets for electricity (or gas in 
the upper grades); you can prov ide your ‘class- 
rooms with reference books in science which chil- 
dren may use to find answers to their questions. 


What Equipment and Supplies? 


In making your selection of equipment and 
supplies to be purchased, the following sugges- 
tions may be helpful. 

le i is important that you check with your state edu- 
het agency to determine the actual percentage for 
your school, since some states use a variable reimburse- 
ment plan for distribution of federal funds to support 
approved projects. 
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Matthew J. Brennan prepared one of the 
articles which appeared in the April 1958 issue 
of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. In 
it, he emphasized the need for providing ade- 
quate equipment for the elementary school 
science program. 

In this follow-up article, Dr. Brennan de- 
scribes how the NDEA can be used to acquire 
science materials and equipment. 

Dr. Brennan is Specialist for Elementary 
Science, Science, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Language Section, United States Office of 
Education. 











Is it needed? An item of equipment should 
be purchased to fulfill a definite need. Priority 
should be given to those items which the teacher 
has w anted and has been unable to obtain for one 
reason or another. The value of bringing in a 
whole box of equipment which the teacher does 
not need or, more important, does not know how 
to use, is questionable. A few items he feels com- 
petent to use would be better, at least as a starter. 

Could the teacher or the children make 
their own? Obviously, there are many items of 
equipment which can be procured only through 
purchase. Others can be made, but require an un- 
warranted amount of time which could be better 
spent on other activities. Some will be of much 
greater value if homemade. Hooking up a home- 
made socket and switch in an electric circuit or 
sending a message over a homemade telegraph set 
can give a child the rewards of achievement which 
cannot be duplicated with purchased materials. 
Also, their value in the development of manipu- 
lative skills should not be overlooked. 

Are some items of equipment more val- 
uable in terms of the uses to which they may 
be put? In view of limited budgets, priority 
should be assigned to equipment w hich can serve 
several purposes in the classroom. For instance, 
battery jars which can be used for experiments on 


“a 
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air, water, electricity, magnetism, crystals, and 
sedimentation as well as for aquariums or ter- 
rariums would be more useful than a single pur- 
pose item such as an electric bell. 

Are the materials suited to the maturity 
level of the grade for which they are ordered? 
The development of an understanding of the 
metric system of measurement is becoming in- 
creasingly important. It is equally important that 
measurements of temperatures in centigrade and 
of lengths of objects in centimeters are not intro- 
duced into the science program before the chil- 
dren have complete understanding of our own 
English system of measurements. 

How many of each item should be ordered? 
is one aquarium per classroom enough or would 
it not be better to have several so that the chil- 
dren can experimentally compare the effects on 
their fish of an overcrowded aquarium, an aqua- 
rium without plants or snails, and a balanced 
aquarium? Can we effectively perform experi- 
ments in magnetism with one or two magnets per 
class; in electricity with one dry cell per year? 

Is the equipment the best available for the 
price? At this moment, your office may be 
flooded with catalogs, brochures, and salesmen 
extolling the virtues of their products. Be cer- 
tain that the equipment } you order meets the speci- 
fications for use in your particular situation. Ex- 
perience has shown that in science equipment as 
in any other items of merchandise, quality is the 
important factor to consider. Equipment which 
costs a little more but lasts twice as long under 
the rigors of classroom use is cheaper in the en.’ 
Use caution! 

In addition to the materials which can be pur- 
chased under NDEA-approved projects, there are 
some basic items of equipment which are not 
allowable under the Law, yet are essential for a 
successful science program. They should not be 
overlooked in sound budget planning. There are 
three categories of these items: 


1. Expendable items such as chemicals, bal- 
loons, batteries, and light bulbs. 
2. Items not specifically science equipment yet 
indispensable in the science program. These 
would include dishes of various types; pots and 
and pans; some tools; and safety items such as 
ee extinguishers, and first aid ‘cabinets. 

. Professional books for your teachers. Equip- 
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ment in itself will not guarantee the success of 
a science program and every available profes- 
sional book which will help your teachers to 
use their equipment should be available. 


There is one additional item worthy of note, 
In the April 1958 issue of THe Nationa Ete- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL referred to above, three of 
the contributing authors mentioned the need for 
a $10 to $25 petty cash fund available to teachers 
for items of equipment which are needed at a 
moment’s notice as new interests develop or 
planned purchases prove inadequate. This item 
is no less important in post-NDEA planning. No 
teacher can fully anticipate the rate at which in- 
terested pupils will expend dry cells and stocks 
of balloons, wire, or chemicals. No teacher can 
anticipate all the possible activities to which a 
science lesson may lead. Be prepared to hel» your 
teachers take advantage of these situations by the 
purchase of items as needs arise during the year. 

The opportunity to provide your classrooms 
with the tools of dynamic science program is 
here. Take advantage of it! 

















SEND FOR NEW METHOD 
CATALOGS. & SUPPLEMENTAL ila ab) 
Feataring Uk popular 


JUVENILE TITLES IN 
“BOUND TO STAY BOUND 
PREBOUND LIBRARY BOOKS 





|A sound investment in economy because — 


©@ Quality (Better than Class A) Binding gives them 
long life 


@ Long life means more circulation at lower cost. 


@ Genuine Picture Covers 
durability and color. 


© Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


Cut down your work load by selecting your Juvenile 
requirements from these Catclogs . . . get on our 
mailing list today — a postcard will do it. 


the “Bound to Stay Bound" 


provide unmatched 











NEw MET HO 06 Findiy ce 


Write for details about 
| PREBOUND BOOK CLUB. 
JACKSONVALE, RUNOHS 
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ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing 
has any educational work like Our 
WONDERFUL Wor LD been accepted so 
rapidly by the school systems of this 
country. This is due to the fact that 
teachers and librarians have found in 
Our WONDERFUL WORLD an exciting 
new tool to capture young people’s 
imagination and encourage them to 
use their full potentiality for learning. 
Our WONDERFUL WORLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into 
broad themes which explore the great 
realms of knowledge. In organization 
and content the 18 volumes of Our 
WONDERFUL Wonr_p fit in beautifully 
with the philosophy and psychoiogy 
of modern education. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


... Over 120,000 librarians, teachers 
and children were asked what they 
would like to have in a collection of 
stories, biographies and poems for 
young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her 
brilliant staff were preassured of the 
appeal and long-lived usefulness of 
the offerings in the Children’s Hour. 
Educators everywhere have acclaimed 
the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary of- 
ferings for young people.” 


or write: 


For Further Information 


on any of these Spencer Press offerings, 
see your Spencer Press Representative 


SPENCER] EDUCATOR’S | SPENCER 
WORLD PRESS 


NEWS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


Zim’s “Our Wonderful World” 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 





Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
Our Wonderful World 


Oneof America’s fore- 
most educators and 
editors ... author of 
over 70 informational 
books for young 
people. Over 10,000,- 
000 copies of Dr. 
Zim’s books are in 
use in schools, 
libraries and homes. 


“‘Of the People — for the People” — that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly titled: these 20 volumes portray 
American interests and the American background of history and ideals against 
a broad backdrop of world civilization and the varied cultures of other lands. 
By virtue of its special organization, American Peoples, while an adult en- 
cyclopedia, is exceptionally useful to young people. Ten years ago it was the 
first encyclopedia to be printed on offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in other encyclopedias. Its terseness, 
extensive cross references—the continuous broad up-dating program of its 
editorial board—all contribute to its utility with formal school work from 
the 7th grade through college, as well as for the informational needs and 
interests of adult readers. 


SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution | 


Spencer Press now offers 
schools and libraries what is 
undoubtedly the finest selection 
of recordings ever assembled 
for the enrichment of any cir- 
riculum. As national School 
and Library distributor for 
Columbia records, Spencer 
now becomes a single source 
for a wide selection of audio 
material—available for im- 
mediate shipment. Completely 
cataloged by curriculum areas 
—such as language, arts, social 
studies, sciences, music appreciation—Spencer’s Co- 
lumbia collection offers everything from Beethoven 
to Bernstein, Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 

You will want your copy of Spencer’s complete 
catalog of Columbia school and library record of- 
ferings. Ask your Spencer Press representative or 
write to the address below. Also, ask about Spencer's 
“Special School and Library Discount Plan” and see 
what it can mean in building your record library. 
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MINNESOTA MAKES SALARY STUDY 


The Salary Committee of the Minnesota Ele- 
mentary Principals Association has recently is- 
sued a report on elementary school principals’ 
salaries in their state. The study was designed to 
provide information that w ould be helpful to su- 
perintendents in establishing sound schedules and 
to the Association in formulating salary recom- 
mendations. 

A questionnaire Was sent to every school dis- 
trict in the state with a graded element: ary school. 
Out of 437, a total of 240 responses were received 
covering 575 teaching and supervising principals. 
The information reported is all based on 1958-59 
salaries. 

These are some of the interesting highlights of 
the findings. 

Preparation: About 17 percent of the princi- 
pals reported had no academic degree. They were 
predominantly in schools with fewer than 500 
pupils. Retter than a third—about 38 percent— 
had conipleted their bachelor’s degree, while an 
even larger proportion, 8B percent, had earned a 
master’s degree. Only 2 principals had doctor’s 
degrees and a anual few were at various 
stages between an M.A. and Ph.D. 

As is the case throughout the country, the prin- 
cipals with the higher levels of educational pre- 
paration were administering the larger schools. 

Salary range: The survey revealed a wide range 
of salaries within the state for elementary school 
principals. Minimum salaries varied from $3200 
to $7750; maximum salaries varied from $3400 in 
the smallest schools to $10,000 in the largest. 
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Factors affecting salary: The survey reported 
on a number of factors which affect a princi- 
pal’ s salary. 


e Most of the school districts indicated that 
they give some credit to experience outside 
of the system in determining salaries. Four 
or five years outside experience is the most 
frequently accepted amount. 

e Among the 240 districts responding, 20 re- 
ported that size of school was a factor. 

e Very few systems indicated that additional 
compensation is paid for extra responsibili- 
ties such as noon duty, plays ground super- 
vision, and so forth. In nine cases multiple 
building assignments were recognized in 
salary determination. 

e Some type of merit plan was used in 10 of 
the 240 districts reported. Seventeen others 
stated that merit pay was under considera- 
tion. 

e Very few districts reported a 52-week con- 
tract for their principals. By far the great- 
est number indicated 36-38 week contracts. 


Negotiating methods: The two most frequently 
used methods for negotiating elementary princi- 
pals’ salaries were: 1) individual bargaining with 
the superintendent—28 percent, and 2) superin- 
tendent bargaining with the board without the 
principal—44 percent. Only eight school districts 
reported that a principals’ salary committee nego- 
tiates salaries. 

Copies of the Minnesota report have been dis- 
tributed to all elementary school principals and 
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school superintendents in the state. The Associa- 
tion plans also to distribute a brochure of salary 
recommendations in the near future. 


National Department 


AN INVITATION! 


Have any pet ideas about what your office 
should be like? Any dreams of what you’d want 
if a magic wand should come your way? 

Have you developed any tricks for making do 
with what you have—in the w ay of equipment 
and space and staff for the office? 

Then let us know! Next October, THe Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL will feature “The 
Principal’s Office” as the theme topic. We’ll wel- 
come your ideas (expressed briefly—no articles, 
please!) and your photographs (8 x 10, sharp 
glossy prints. ) 

We can’t promise how much we can use or 
how—or even if! But we would like to hear 
from you. The deadline is May 15. 
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The Symbol 
of Quality Matervals 


DESIGNED FOR 
BETTER TEACHING 


IN 
ARITHMETIC 
READING READINESS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MUSIC AND ART 


Write for catalog of all Judy 
visual-manipulative materials 


The Judy Company 


310 N. 2ND ST. MINNEAPOLIS, 1, MINN. 
DEPT. EP 














NOBLES 


HANDWRITING 
SYSTEM 
Now Adopted 
in more 
States than any ~~ 
other system “ 


NOBLE’S HANDWRITING 


for EVERYDAY USE 
GRADES 1TO 8 


Teacher’s Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


A teacher completing this course : ay apply for a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency in handwriting to Nob'+ and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. 
Ae on DEMONS. 15¢ 
Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
ALPH ABET Wi ALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MANUALS 
and many other correlated handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available. 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS §2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 
COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices & further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School Principals. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. NE—467 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW PARENT HANDBOOK PUBLISHED 


How To Help Your Child Learn is the title 
of the latest handbook for parents published 
jointly by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals and the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, NEA. 

The 40-page booklet answers many of the ques- 
tions parents often ask about the elementary 
school program. Each of the major curriculum 
areas is discussed and a wealth of suggestions 
about how parents can help the schoo] and their 
children is included. 

DESP members will receive a complimentary 
copy of the booklet shortly. Single copies are 50 
cents with discounts on quantity orders. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Next month’s issue will include considerable 
material about the Department's 1960 Annual 
Meeting, held March 26-30 in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mimeographed co spies of the resolutions adopted 
at the business meeting are available from DESP 
headquarters. 
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TWO SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
UNDER WAY 


The DESP is joint sponsor of two special pub- 
lications now in progress. One, being prepared 
with the NEA’s National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, will help parents understand the ele- 
mentary school science program better. It will be 
available early in the fall. 

The other publication is on the academically 
talented in the elementary school. It is being pre- 
pared cooperatively by the DESP and the NEA’s 
Project on the Academically Talented. Publica- 
tion date has not yet been determined for this 
booklet. 


MEMBERSHIP AT NEW HIGH 


The DESP’s membership report for March 1 
showed a total of 19,080 members—a gain of 
1,645 over the same time last year and an all-time 
record high. Total membership at the close of 
the Department’s fiscal year on May 31, 1959, 
was 17,985. 

A substantial number of states are already over 





Wheelit is is Always Ready! 


—ready to use 
—ready to move 
ANYWHERE! 


Saves time and effort in 
transporting projectors, am- 
plifiers, tape recorders and 
other heavy equipment from 
room to room, floor to floor, 
building to building. Beau- 
tifully designed. Perfectly 
balanced. Precision engi- 
neered. Durably constructed. 





Folding and non-folding 
models. Folding type fits eas- Hi 
ily into auto trunk, with am- @ 
ple room for other equipment. © 
Non-folding model for interior 
use. Either may be locked in 
stationary position to serve as 
projection table. Prices—$29.95 
to $79.50. 


See your supply dealer 
or write Dept. EP 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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Third Edition + 1960 


REVISED STANFORD-BINET 
INTELLIGENCE SCALES 


Lewis M. Terman 


Maud Merrill 


An outstanding and reliable means 
of measuring individual intelligence 
throughout the age range from year 


two through superior adult. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY * BOSTON 











their membership goals for the year with several 
more expected to go over the top during the 
month of March. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE REMINDER 


If you are planning to attend either of the two 
summer conferences being cosponsored by the 
Department this year, you should get your regis- 
tration in soon. Here are the essential facts as a 
reminder. 

Hawaii: The 18th Annual Summer Conference 
will be held July 5-15 in Honolulu, Hawaii. “In- 
ternational Competence in Elementary Educa- 
tion” will be the theme. Cosponsors are the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and the NEA’s Committee on 
International Relations. 

Plattsburgh: Plattsburgh, New York, will be 
the scene of a Leadership Workshop and Read- 
ing Conference for elementary school principals 
from August 15-26. Cosponsors are the New 
York State Association of Elementary School 
Principals and the State University College of 
Education at Plattsburgh. 
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WONDERFUL 
HOUSE 


Size 6x 814 


HE child who is learning to 

read will be delighted to 
discover that he can easily read 
these books all the way through 
by himself — and thus he will 
be rewarded not only with a 
wonderful story, but with a 
sense of accomplishment. Dis- 
tinguished writers, artists, and 
editors have carefully prepared 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By MARGARET WISE Brown, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 119 different words. 
April 

ROUND ROUND WORLD 
Written and illustrated by 
MICHAEL DouGcLas. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 173 dif- 
ferent words. April 

WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods, told in 105 different 
words. April 

BELLING THE CAT 

AND OTHER STORIES 

By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 
182 different words. April 


VUVVVUVUVVVVCUUTUVVUUVUVEPVUVUVETUUV TUT TUVT TTT) PeTUUrTeryy TT iT Tyrer 


Announcing - wonderful new books 


the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Each $1.49 net 


these volumes to entertain and 
encourage the beginning 
reader, so that he will want to 
read more. Each story is told 
in a sprightly style — with 
rhythm, flow, and color — that 
will appeal to children. Color 
pictures on every page amplify 
the text. Here are the first 8 
Golden Beginning Readers: 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert. The 
exciting tale of a boy named 
Ron, who goes on a real whale 
hunt. 212 different words. May 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SeyMourR REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 
happy. 161 different words. May 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PATRIciA SCARRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. May 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOwW, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 
About a mischievous puppy and 
his people. Told in 127 different 
words. May 








Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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PARENTS STuDY CHILDREN’S 
Towarp Home LIFE 


s ATTITUDES 


A recent meeting of the parent education group 
in Waterloo, Iowa, was to be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of practices and attitudes in home life 
which tend to spoil or indulge children. The dis- 
cussion leaders in this group were invited to ob- 
serve a model program. This was a panel presen- 
tation of children who were unknown to the 
members of the audience. The children discussed 
the practices and attitudes in their family life con- 
cerning allowances, helping around the home, and 
responsibilities toward their parents. 

Members of the audience became aware that 
as they listened to the discussion they tended to 
pass ge on not only the members of the 
panel, but also their parents. This reaction pro- 
voked the thought that to conduct a similar meet- 
ing in their own school could produce serious 
repercussions. It would be difficult for one to 
maintain an unbiased point of view when the 
home life of his neighbors would be put on dis- 
play by the proposed child-panel technique. 

It was decided to substitute an impersonal tech- 
nique in the form of a questionnaire. The ques- 
tionnaire would be composed of nine questions, 
as follows: 
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1. Do you work around home? 

2. Do you have too much free time? 

3. Do you always let your parents know where 
you arer 

4. Do you have time after school and on Satur- 
days to do the things you like to do? 

5. Do your parents trust you? 

6. Whose : approval do you value the most? 

7. What kind of punishment do you get? 

8. What are you most afraid of? 

g. Are you paid for good report cards or for 
good grades? (in what way)? 


This survey of the children’s attitudes would 
yield information for the discussion without hav- 
ing to put children, parents, or their home life on 
the spot. At the PTA board meeting and by way 
of telephone, enough typical questions were col- 
lected to bring out the practices and attitudes we 
wished surveyed. Classroom teachers of 166 chil- 
dren in fifth and sixth grades were asked to co- 
operate in this survey by allowing a few minutes 
of their class time for these children to check the 
questionnaire. Children at these grade levels were 
chosen for the survey because they were con- 
sidered to possess sufficient maturity and judg- 
ment to answer the questions intelligently. 

The questionnaire was so designed that tabula- 
tion was simplified. The children had provided 
considerable information concerning the 
their parents controlled, dey eloped, 
moted desirable behavior in the home. The 
parent education leader could now face the 
group with the prevailing practices in their com- 
munity as a whole. 


wav 
and pro- 


The validity of the data collected in the ques- 
tionnaire was supported by two beliefs. First, 
children enjoy checklists of a personal nature, 
and therefore took a positive attitude toward this 
one. Second, children are 
honest. 


basically frank and 
The ensuing discussion period was fruitful be- 

cause the topics discussed were specific, having 
been gleaned from the homes represented in this 
group. The experiment was considered success- 
ful because the questionnaire yielded, on a broad 
basis, the information needed, without risking of- 
fense to those concerned. 

Marion F. STarry, 

Irving School 

Waterloo, Iowa 


PRINCIPAL 
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A Locat ScHoo.r Pus.iiciry PRoGRAM 


At the initial faculty meeting in our school last 
year, considerable attention was focused on how 
we might better inform our local community of 
the total school program. We decided that this 
might be done effectively through our local 
newspaper. 

The editor of the paper—a most cooperative, 
conscientious and public-spirited citizen—was 
contacted by the school administration. In dis- 
cussing with the editor several possible ap- 
proaches, it was resolved that a weekly column 
entitled “Knowing Your Schools” would be in- 
stigated. 

Our faculty met, discussed the proposed col- 
umn, and agreed to participate. Each staff mem- 
ber, classified as well as certificated, agreed to 
contribute an article. A w ‘tative list of articles 
was formulated for faculty approval. The fol- 
lowing were some of the subjects suggested and 
later used. 


Upper Grade Reading Program 
Counseling and Guidance Services in the Ele- 
mentary School 





Now Ready 


ALCORN-LINLEY: Issues in 
Curriculum Development 


Offers a broad cross-section of contemporary, 
critical thinking about the curriculum in 
context. 


Original authors speak for themselves through 
reprint of recent articles or direct quota- 
tions, bringing to the reader freshness and 
sponianeity. 


Suitable as a basic text or as a supplementary 
reader. 


World Book Company 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 











Enrichment Programs 

Arithmetic in the Primary Grades 

Special Education 

The Elementary School Cafeteria 

Language Arts in the Elementary School 

Brief History of the Los Angeles City Elemen- 
tary Schools 

Student Leadership Opportunities 

The Elementary Principalship 

Some Financial Aspects of the City Schools 

The Primary Grades Social Studies Program 

The E lementary School Custodian 


Initially, many of the teachers viewed with ap- 
prehension the responsibility of writing a 600-700 
word article. But with the very favorable accept- 
ance of the first few articles, this apprehension 
vanished and the teachers looked forward with 
zeal to submitting their individual articles. 

The response to this column was excellent. 
Community reception was high and many patrons 
of the schools expressed appreciation for the privi- 
lege of having such informative material made 
available to the public. Educators in other schools 
have manifested a keen interest in initiating simi- 
lar programs with the community paper in their 
area. Several of the articles have been sent to se- 
lected educational publications for consideration. 

Evaluating the full public information impact 
of the column is difficult. Certainly, though, if 
this approach were to be multiplied several times 
over across the nation, the effect would be gen- 
erally to assist in fostering a favorable climate in 
which public education can move forward. 

From the point of view of the local faculty, 
the column has brought notable developments. 

The faculty as a group has taken a greater inter- 
est in the critical problems facing education, and 
a more thorough analysis of instructional tech- 
niques and methodology has evolved. 

The great advantage of having the teachers of 
a school faculty write such articles lies in the 
fact that parents are especially interested in what 
a teacher has to say. Parents, by and large, have 
great respect and appreciation for teachers and 
will listen when a teacher speaks. 


Rosert T. DEVRIEs 

Vice Principal 

Catskill Avenue Elementary School 
Wilmington, California , 
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For Your Elementary Science Program 





Matter 

Air 

Fire 

Light 

Sound 

Seasons and Climate 


. a completely new 







series of charts 





designed specifically for teach- 








ing science in the elementary 


















grades. 160 charts in 14 major 


classifications: 


Living Things 
Machines 
Magnets 

Magnets are many different shapes. Electricity 
Heat 








Nystrom’s series of Elementary Science Charts CONVENIENT SIZE AND FORMAT 
is totally new—in concept, in format, in print- 
ing technique, and in mounting. for classroom study, yet compact enough 


AUTHENTICITY 


Each chart is a work of art—each colorful illustra- and displayed separately. 
carefully prepared from an original artist’s 
drawing. The author is nationally prominent in the 
field of science education: Display easel designed for desk-top use. Closes into 


tion 
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. 
ty Tre Weather 
Earth 
One of several charts on magnets Universe and Space 


Chart size is 1814 x 24 inches—large enough 


for individual pupil use. The charts are 
printed on both sides of heavy card stock. 
Each chart can be removed from the set 


NEW EASEL-PORTFOLIO MOUNTING 


a portfolio for carrying or storing set of charts. A 


Mi O. Pellz compact, self-contained unit. 
filton vege No. ES160 Complete set of 160 charts (80 cards) 


in Easel-Portfolio mounting ........ $90.00 
University of Wisconsin Additional Easel-Portfolios (No. XE2o) Each $10.00 


Professor of Science Education 


For further information, write today for illustrated brochure No. EP4-60. 


J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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April 3-5: Southwest Regional Drive-in Confer- 
ence for Community School Administrators. 
Jointly sponsored by American Association of 
School Administ: cors, NE A; Department of 
Rural Education, INEA; and Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Austin, Texas. 


April 19-23: Annual Convention, Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

April 23-28: National Convention, American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. Miami Beach, Florida. 


June 26-July 1: Annual Meeting, National Edu- 
cation Association. Los Angeles, California. 


ming Events 


July 5-9: Public Relations Seminar, National 
School Public Relations Association, NEA. San 
Francisco, California. 


Julys-15: Eighteenth Summer Workshop. 
Jointly sponsored by the University of Hawaii; 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA; NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions. Honolulu Hewaii. 


August 15-26: Third Annual Leadership Work- 
shop. Jointly sponsored by New York State 
Association of Elementary School Principals; 
Department of Elementary School Principe, 
NEA; and State Univ ersity College of Educa- 
tion at Plattsburgh, New York. Plattsburgh, 
New York. 

March 18-22, 1961: Annual Meeting, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





CONTEXT CLUES + PHONETIC CLUES 
REAL READING POWER 





HOUGHTON 








Beginning with the first preprimer lesson—and 693 times 
thereafter—new words are introduced by using context 
clues with phonetic clues, a procedure carefully and clearly 
outlined in the teachers’ manuals. This simple yet reliable 
technique to figure out unfamiliar word forms soon be- 


comes second nature to pupils in all their reading—in or 


out of school! 


THE McKEE READING FOR 
MEANING SERIES 


Revised Editions Preprimary-Grade 6 


e McKEE e HARRISON ¢ McCOWEN e LEHR 
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BOSTON 


Sales Offices: 
New York 16 
Atlanta 5 
Geneva, Ill. 
Dallas 1 
Palo Alto 
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“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


BASIC _— 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS includes phonetic and structural groupings in ever) 
grade... in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 


Children are taught the proper method of attacking new words. They 
study the word pronounce it... think how it should be spelled 
using sound and structure) .. . write the word and say it again 


Then the word is constantly reviewed 


The result; real spelling ability that cannot be 


onsoes Pad rma Ej achieved wich random list memorization of words 


Plus added benefits through illustrations that 


teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 















the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words . . . a// tied in with 


the phonetic and structural groupings! 


BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8— Clothbound Texts 
+ Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 
e {lso Available 

; BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 


Text-workbooks 


>) 
WEBSTER —} PUBLISHING x — 


1154 Reco Avenue ouis 26, Missouri Gaa= 
; ‘~ ASA 











for the 
elementary grades: 


NOW-A CHOICE OF WEEKLY NEWS PERIODICALS 
FOR EVERY ELEMENTARY GRADE, 1-8! 





Scholastic Magazines, publisher of Junior 
ScHOLASTIC, NeEwsTImME, Explorer and 
other classroom weeklies, announces for 


fall 1960 a major expansion of its elemen- 


tary program to reach all grades, 1-8! 

Until now, if you used a classroom peri- 
odical for grade 1, 2 or 3 (as most teachers 
do), you had no choice—only one was avail- 
able. But starting in September, you'll be 
able to choose for yourself! 

Three new weekly periodicals are being 
prepared for grades 1, 2 and 3. They will 
join Scholastic’s present program for middle 
and upper elementary grades — to form a 
complete, unified series of weekly news and 
language arts periodicals. 


THE BEST IN NEWS PERIODICALS FOR GRADES 1-8 
... WITH NEW WEEKLY PAPERS FOR GRADES 1, 2 AND 3 


PRICE 
School Year 


NEWS PILOT (grade 1) 50 
NEWS RANGER (grade 2) 50 
NEWS TRAIL (grade 3) 50 
NEWS EXPLORER (grade 4) 50 
NEWSTIME (grades 5,6) 80 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 6, 7, 2) 


Content of the new classroom weeklies 
will focus on the child’s own ever-widening 
world. They'll be designed to add new ex- 
citement to reading . . . to finding out 
about the people, places and events of 
today. Carefully graded and keyed to the 
curriculum, these periodicals will feature: 

NEWS that holds meaning for the child 
. . » LANGUAGE ARTS, dictionary skills 
and reading development . . . SCIENCE 
NEWS he can read himself . . . DIAGNOS- 
TIC READING TESTS, quizzes and drill. 

Be sure your school has the best in class- 
room periodicals next year. Before you de- 
cide on any weekly, get the details on this 
exciting new unified series. 


Semester For more information, 
25 write our Field Service 
2 Department ... 


25 SCHOLASTIC 
25 MAGAZINES, INC. 


40 33 West 42nd Street 
60 New York 36, N. Y. 

















